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MANTRAP.  These  girls  are  home  economics  students  learning  to  cook.  Which  illus¬ 
trates  the  old  adage,  “The  way  to  a  man’s  heart  is  through  his  stomach.”  So  that 
students  will  be  taught  to  use  canned  foods,  American  Can  Company  reminds 
teachers  of  the  advantages  of  canned  foods,  through  (1)  advertising  canned  food 
facts  in  leading  home  economics  journals,  and  (2)  distributing  canned  food  booklets 
which  influence  7,500,000  students  annually.  It’s  one  of  the  ways  American  Can 
Company  promotes  the  canned  foods  you  pack. 
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COMPOUND  APPLIERS 
AND  CURLERS  _ 
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Made  ia  two  sizes,  for  all  types  of  rectangular  or  irregular  shaped 
ends;  the  No.  140,  shown  above,  for  one  gallon  up  to  two  gallon 
size,  and  the  No.  176  for  all  sizes  up  to  one  gallon. 

Completely  automatic  feeding  of  ends,  die  lining,  curling  all  the 
way  around,  and  restackiiig. 

This  system  allows  the  use  of  less  expensive,  maintenance — free, 
flat  flange  dies  for  producing  the  ends.  All  working  parts  in  base 
operate  directly  in  oil. 

Die  lining  carriage  is  split.  Can  be  thrown  back  for  instant  clean¬ 
ing  of  compound  applying  station. 


(  louiPm.. 


CAN  MACHINERY  CO. 

1.^0  NORTH  ASHLAND  AVENUE 
CHJCACO  ILLINOIS 
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Crown  Cans  meet  the 
highest  standards.  No  finer 
cans  are  made. 


Caw 


ON  TIME!  Where  the  car  is  when  you  want  it  makes 
a  tremendous  diiference  I  Crown  Can  makes  sure  it  is 
on  your  siding  on  time.  Service  that  saves  and  pays! 


Turning  out  a  lot  of  cans  at  a  lot  of  places  ON 
TIME  is  a  bigger  job  than  most  people  realize.  But 
Crown  customers  know  that  they  can  put  full 
faith  in  Crown  service.  Past  performance  has  built 
that  faith  .  .  .  the  one  thing  more  than  any  other 
that  has  moved  Crown  Can  up  to  third  place  in 
a  highly  competitive  industry  in  only  four  years! 


CROWN  CAN  COMPANY,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Division  of  Crown  Cork  and  Seal  Company 
BALTIMORE  ST.  LOUIS  HOUSTON  MADISON  ORLANDO 
FORT  WAYNE  NEBRASKA  CITY 


PACKERS  DON’T  BUY  CANS  .  .  . 
THEY  BUY  SERVICE! 


a 
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^^HEN  a  representative  of  Continental's  sales  service 
department  drops  into  your  plant,  he  has  two  things 
on  his  mind. 

First,  he’s  there  to  check  up  on  the  efficient  operation  of 
your  closing  machine.  Second,  he  wants  to  make  sure  that 
you’re  getting  every  advantage  that  closing  machine  can 
give — that  it’s  clicking  along  in  teamwork  with  the  rest  of 
your  line. 

Is  it  geared  to  the  operating  speed  of  your  other  units? 
Are  you  making  proper  use  of  its  flexible  speed  range? 
Getting  the  speed  necessary  to  keep  the  entire  line  operat¬ 
ing  most  profitably? 


Here’s  where  the  sales  service  representative  can  help. 
He  can  show  you  how  and  when  to  “turn  on  the  heat."  How 
to  adjust  speed  to  the  demands  of  production.  How  to 
save  time  and  money.  That’s  his  job — just  as  it’s  the  closing 
machine’s  job  to  get  out  your  pack  quickly  and  efficiently. 

There  are  more  than  400  Continental  sales  service  repre¬ 
sentatives  in  the  field  to  serve  our  canner  customers. 
They’re  all  part  of  our  system  that  guarantees  every 
type  of  service  to  every  canner.  Why  don’t  you  take 
advantage  of  this  cooperation?  Your  Continental  repre¬ 
sentative  will  be  glad  to  tell  you  how  to  get  fullest  aid 
on  any  canning  problem. 


CONTINENTAL  CAN  COMPANY 

NEW  YORK  .  CHICAGO  •  SAN  FRANCISCO  •  MONTREAL  •  TORONTO  •  HAVANA 
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EDITORIALS 


Timely  warning  on  “futures”— Ordinary 

mortals  in  viewing  the  encircling  gloom  now  per¬ 
vading  the  earth  in  world  matters  feel  impotent 
to  predict  the  future,  and  naturally  so.  But  that  cau¬ 
tion  too  often  does  not  seem  to  carry  through  to  the 
selling  of  foods  as  futures,  at  definite  prices  and  upon 
concrete  contract  obligations.  We  have  repeatedly 
warned  canners  to  be  careful,  and  it  can  be  said  that 
the  vast  majority  of  canners  seem  to  be  exercising  that 
care,  for  futures  are  not  freely  offered,  regardless  of 
the  prices.  The  danger  point  lies  in  the  tendering  by 
buyers  of  prices  which  may  seem  to  afford  abundant 
leeway,  and,  of  course,  the  eagerness  of  canners  to 
get  some  business  on  their  books.  Oldsters  will  recall 
the  experiences  of  the  last  war  when  prices  on  growers’ 
crops  soared  up  over  the  moon,  to  utterly  unreasonable 
figures,  and  protests  against  them  were  hushed  by  the 
Defense  Commission  with :  “don’t  argue  prices ;  we  are 
at  war,  and  food  will  win  the  war.”  Labor  prices  like¬ 
wise  soared  to  many  times  the  normal,  thus  piling  up 
on  canners,  and  others,  costs  far  beyond  even  the 
dreamers.  But  war  furnished  an  “out”  in  that  instance : 
not  however  without  much  trouble  and  annoyance. 

There  are  good  reasons  to  hope  that  that  experience 
will  not  be  repeated  now,  whether  or  not  we  ever  get 
into  war,  as  they  seem  to  be  handling  the  matter  better, 
and  to  have  learned  much  from  that  former  war,  but 
the  “dollar”  is  as  potent  as  ever,  and  the  gambler 
demands  his  edge,  and  will  continue  to  do  so.  If  you 
are  caught  on  a  contract  you  may  have  to  pay. 

The  newest  member  of  extensive  canning,  citrus 
products,  is  furnishing  you  an  example  that  should  be 
a  warning.  True  this  latest  child  of  the  industry  is 
still  going  through  its  growing  pains.  Inexperience 
has  been  collecting  a  heavy  toll,  and  cooperatives  within 
its  ranks  are  proving  their  invariable  disruptive,  not 
to  jay  destructive,  influence,  as  they  seem  always  to 
do  when  they  enter  the  canning  industry.  But  the 
les  is  not  the  less  pointed  on  that  account.  We 
quo  3  from  “The  American  Grocer”  of  February  26th, 
as  wresenting  the  case  in  full  and  with  its  implied 
pel  'ties,  albeit  from  the  buyer’s  standpoint.  But  it 
wil  be  the  buyer  who  makes  the  trouble  for  you,  if 
yoi  ire  caught  in  a  similar  situation,  with  heavy  con¬ 
tra-  s  at  what  prove  to  be  very  low  prices  when  time 
of  '•livery  arrives.  Here  it  is : 

“PRO  RATA  DELIVERIES  CANNED 
CITRUS  PRODUCTS 

cent  announcement  of  pro  rata  deliveries  by  several 
F..  ,ida  Cooperative  Canning  concerns  has  caused  quite  a 


sensation  in  this  market  and  among  the  entire  canned  citrus 
industry  of  Florida.  It  has  been  the  most  talked  of  subject 
in  the  trade  here  for  the  past  two  weeks.  The  reason  for 
all  the  furor  is  the  extreme  low  percentage  of  deliveries, 
particularly  on  orange,  grapefruit  and  blended  juice.  The 
figures  as  announced  by  one  concern  are  so  low  that  they 
might  just  as  well  announced  we  are  making  no  deliveries. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  may  not  be  familiar  with  the 
situation  that  is  responsible  for  the  present  state  of  affairs 
we  will  attempt  to  explain. 

Last  November  and  early  December  two  large  Florida 
cooperative  concerns  announced  their  opening  prices,  which 
were  on  such  a  low  price  basis  that  old  established  inde¬ 
pendent  canners  who  know  their  costs  refused  to  even 
consider  meeting  the  prices  and  terms  of  contracts  offered. 
The  result  was  that  these  two  cooperatives  practically  had 
the  field  to  themselves  and  they  booked  a  very  large 
volume  of  business  for  deferred  delivery  with  all  kinds  of 
price  guarantees. 

At  the  time  these  future  sales  were  made  no  experienced 
canner  knew  their  cost  of  packing  and  any  canner  who  was 
willing  to  book  for  shipment  up  until  the  end  of  April  was 
purely  gambling. 

Orange  and  blended  juice  was  quoted  at  55c  per  dozen 
f.  o.  b.  Tampa  and  early  variety  of  oranges  were  bought 
for  25c  and  even  less  per  field  box.  Then  things  began 
to  happen — the  fresh  fruit  market  under  adverse  weather 
conditions  and  government  buying  advanced  sharply. 

Buyers  who  had  purchased  from  these  cooperatives  still 
had  faith  in  their  ability  to  deliver  as  their  financial  rating 
was  excellent.  Then  the  bombshell  exploded  and  buyers 
whose  purchases  run  into  hundreds  of  thousands  of  cases 
find  themselves  out  on  the  end  of  a  limb. 

The  present  market  for  orange  juice  is  90c  per  dozen  for 
No.  2  tins  f.  0.  b.  Tampa  with  canning  stock  selling  from 
90c  to  $1.15  per  field  box. 

Now  the  strange  part  of  this  controversy  is  this.  There 
is  said  to  be  plenty  of  both  grapefruit  and  oranges  avail¬ 
able  if  you  are  willing  to  pay  the  price  and  there  is  no  valid 
excuse  for  a  seller  to  make  a  pro  rata  delivery  on  a  contract. 

It  would  appear  as  if  they  were  both  morally  and  legally 
obligated  to  fill  their  contracts  in  full. 

Such  a  situation  naturally  affects  the  entire  industry  and 
old  established  independent  canners  with  large  investments 
in  plants  and  machinery  have  to  suffer  for  the  inexperience 
and  unwise  sales  policies  of  such  organizations.” 

The  last  paragraph  tells  the  story  as  to  its  effect 
upon  the  entire  canned  citrus  industry;  but  it  is  the 
one  above  that  which  tells  the  sad  story:  the  canner 
who  based  his  contract  price  upon  fruit  at  25c  per  box, 
and  now  the  buyer  thinks  he  should,  of  right,  go  out 
and  buy  fruit  at  $1  per  box  on  the  average,  and  fill 
his  contract.  It  is  not  true  that  “there  are  plenty  of 
grapefruit  and  oranges,”  for  if  there  were  the  prices 
would  not  rule  at  90c  to  $1.15  per  box.  If  there  were 
plenty  and  only  excessive  demand  forced  the  new 
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prices,  the  canner  would  be  left  flat;  but  he  can  show 
that  an  act  of  Nature  changed  the  crop  yield,  and  like 
war,  and  other  conditions  over  which  the  seller  has  no 
control,  it  is  impossible  to  fulfill  his  contracts,  at  the 
price.  Those  in  favor  of  such  an  argument  will  fight 
for  it,  and  those  opposed  will,  equally  well,  contend 
that  the  condition  “was  not  written  in  the  bond,”  and 
demand  their  pound  of  flesh,  either  the  goods  or  the 
difference  they  are  forced  to  pay  to  get  such  quantities 
of  the  goods. 

Be  the  outcome  what  it  may,  the  fact  stands  out 
cameo-clear,  the  sellers  did  not  properly  protect  them¬ 
selves  against  such  contingencies.  Those  contracts 
might  well  have  been  written — if  they  chose  to  sell 
below  cost,  as  they  seem  to  have  done — at  55c,  based 
upon  fruit  at  25c  per  box,  the  price  to  be  moved  up  as 
the  box  price  advanced,  upon  a  definite  scale  of  costs. 
No  man,  buyer  or  seller,  has  any  moral  right  to  put  a 
gun  at  the  head  of  the  God  of  Nature,  and  command 
that  crops  in  conformity  with  the  contract  shall  be 
delivered.  And  no  contract  should  be  so  based.  But 
canners  seem  to  like  those  kind  of  gambles,  as  witness 
contracts  with  prices  guaranteed  against  decline ;  those 
“heads-you-win — tails-we-lose”  contracts,  which  give 
back  any  decline  in  the  price  but  have  no  slightest 
chance  to  profit  from  an  advance  in  price. 

In  any  event  you  “get”  the  point  we  have  been  try¬ 
ing  to  make,  don’t  you? 

LIFE — “Life”  most  certainly  was  at  the  Convention, 
as  no  one  can  deny.  It  was  announced  that  the  great 
issue  would  be  on  the  newsstands  February  28th 
(March  3rd  issue)  but  it  came  to  those  stands  February 
22nd,  the  February  24th  issue,  and  the  industry  rushed 
to  buy  copies.  Result?  “The  mountain  (had)  labored 
and  brought  forth  a  mouse.” 

“The  Crap  Shooting  Canners” — “30,000  canners  at 
the  Convention.”  Phooey!  It  did  more  harm  than 
good! 

MORE  PHOOEY — or  worse.  August  E.  Gilster, 
President  National-American  Wholesale  Grocers’  As¬ 
sociation,  in  a  signed  article  advocating  the  use  of 
Descriptive  Labeling  (as  opposed  to  Grade  plus  descrip¬ 
tive)  says: 

“Already  legislation  and  other  so-called  volun¬ 
tary  plans  of  arbitrary  grade  labeling  have  been 
presented  and  are  being  pushed  that  many  trade 
leaders  are  convinced  would  in  practice  bring  on 
such  destructive  results  as:  freeze  quality  stand¬ 
ards  at  undesirable  minima;  throw  canned  foods 
into  the  loss-leader  class ;  mislead  and  confuse  the 
consumer;  work  great  injury  upon  the  income  of 
the  grower,  processor  and  distributor;  contribute 
to  further  concentration  of  the  canned  food  busi¬ 
ness  in  fewer  hands  and  discourage  all  individual 
initiative.” 


gers  the  imagination,  for  it  was  begun  long  before 
Hitler  began  to  teach  the  world  how  to  put  over  a  lie. 
The  very  reverse  is  the  truth:  “freeze  quality  at  un¬ 
desirable  minima?”  So  men  have  no  ambitions  to 
build  growing  businesses,  and  the  consumers  demand 
poor  quality  1  “Throw  canned  foods  into  the  loss-leader 
class?”  Why  do  they  use  advertised  brands  as  “bait”? 
Because  the  consumers  know  they  have  quality ;  “Mis¬ 
lead  and  confuse  the  consumer”?  To  tell  them  the 
quality  in  the  can,  plainly,  unmistakably,  and  have  the 
Food  Law  officials  seize  the  goods  for  misbranding  if 
not  true,  is  to  confuse  them?  “To  contribute  to  fur¬ 
ther  concentration  of  the  canned  foods  business  in 
fewer  hands,  and  discourage  all  individual  initiative”? 
No,  that  is  exactly  what  the  big  boys  most  fear:  that 
with  Quality  grading,  plus  a  description  of  how  that 
quality  is  arrived  at,  lots  and  lots  of  now  small  can¬ 
ners  will  get  the  call  for  their  quality  goods.  One  of 
the  leading  advocates  of  this  Descriptive  Labeling 
blind,  said  to  the  writer  years  ago,  “do  you  think  you 
are  going  to  make  me  label  my  off-grade  goods  for 
what  they  are?”  Every  canner,  even  the  most  careful, 
accumulates  quantities  of  goods  which  he  deems  unfit 
for  his  best  and  well  adveritsed  brand.  These  he  either 
sells  for  jobbers’  labels,  or  has  special  brands  marked 
“Distributed  by”  over  some  other  name  than  that  used 
on  his  leading  brand,  some  fictitious  but  mostly  defunct 
canning  firms  kept  alive  for  their  brand  use.  These 
canners  would  improve  their  market  condition,  and 
we  mean  prices,  by  plainly  branding  these  lower  grade 
goods,  for  exactly  what  they  are,  under  other  brand 
names  than  the  leading,  but  carrying  the  canner’s 
name.  This  would  reduce  competition,  and  help  sustain 
the  market.  Under  the  new  law,  truth  must  be  fol¬ 
lowed,  and  the  industry  will  thrive,  best  under  truth. 

The  consumers  demand  quality  grading,  and  the 
industry  must  comply!  What’s  the  answer? 


CALENDAR  OF  EVENTS 

MARCH  19-21,  1941 — Canners’  and  Growers’  School,  University 
of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wisconsin. 

APRIL  17-18,  1941 — Spring  Meeting,  Tri-State  Packers’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Lord  Baltimore  Hotel,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 

APRIL  25,  1941 — Annual  Meeting,  Tidewater  Canners  Associa¬ 
tion,  Tappahannock,  Virginia. 

MAY  4-10,  1941 — United  States  Wholesale  Grocers’  Association, 
Annual  Convention,  Stevens  Hotel,  Chicago. 

MAY  22-23,  1941 — Mid-Year  Meeting,  Associated  Grocer  ’ 
Manufacturers  of  America,  Skytop  Lodge,  Skytop,  Pa. 

JUNE  1-3 — Spring  Meeting,  Michigan  Canners  Association 
Park  Place  Hotel,  Traverse  City,  Michigan. 

JUNE  16-18,  1941 — Institute  of  Food  Technology,  Secor. 
Annual  Convention,  William  Penn  Hotel,  Pittsburgh. 


To  do  the  President  justice,  this  was  not  original  AUGUST  11-12,  1941— Vegetable  Variety  Field  Days,  U.  f  . 
with  him ;  it  is  an  oft  repeated  quotation.  Why  it  was  Horticultural  Station  and  Maryland  Experiment  Statioi , 

ever  said,  and  still  more  why  it  is  ever  repeated,  stag-  Agronomy  and  Horticultural  Farms  near  Beltsville,  Marylan< . 
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RAW  PRODUCTS  CONFERENCE 


Digests  of  Papers  Given  on  January  21-22,  1941,  at  Chicago  Convention 


PERFORMANCE  TRIALS  OF  NEW  “BABY”  LIMA 
BEANS  CROWN  FOR  CANNING  IN  MARYLAND 

Discussion  by  C.  H.  Mahoney,  University  of  Maryland. 

The  purpose  of  this  report  is  to  present  preliminary  data  to 
show  the  influence  of  date  planting  and  rate  of  seeding  on  the 
yield  of  some  of  the  new  varieties  of  lima  beans  developed  for 
canning.  These  new  types  have  already  been  described  fully 
by  Magruder  and  Frazier,  and  also  Houlson. 

Results  of  1939  Trials 

Five  varieties  were  planted  in  quadruplicate  on  June  20th  at 
College  Park  and  four  seed  per  foot  were  dropped  by  hand  to 
insure  a  uniform  stand  for  each  variety.  The  plants  were 
pulled  at  harvest,  and  the  seeds  were  threshed  from  the  pods 
in  a  pea  and  lima  bean  huller.  Two  plantings  were  made  at 
the  Ridgely  Sub-Station  on  the  Eastern  Shore  on  June  15th 
and  July  6th.  The  first  was  planted  in  quadruplicate  and  the 
second  contained  ten  replicas.  Three  varieties  only,  were  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  two  plantings  at  Ridgely  since  sufficient  seed  of 
Baby  Fordhook  and  Maryland  Thick  Seeded  was  not  available 
for  the  large  viner  trials.  These  latter  plantings  were  made 
with  a  two-row  Iron  Age  seeder  calibrated  to  drop  same  number 
of  seed  per  foot  for  each  variety.  The  plants  from  the  Ridgely 
plantings  were  put  through  a  regulation  pea  and  lima  bean 
viner. 

In  the  May  21st  planting  at  College  Park,  Henderson  and 
Baby  Fordhook  outyielded  Early  Baby  Potato,  Baby  Potato, 
and  Maryland  Thick  Seeded. 

In  the  early  planting  at  Ridgely  (June  15th)  Henderson  and 
Early  Baby  Potato  produced  yields  which  were  approximately 
equal  and  both  outyielded  the  regular  strain  of  Baby  Potato. 
In  the  late  planting  at  Ridgely  (July  6th)  Henderson  outyielded 
both  of  the  new  varieties,  and  the  Early  strain  of  Baby  Potato 
outyielded  the  regular  strain. 

Results  of  1940  Trials 

The  season  of  1940  was  not  at  all  typical  of  the  average 
season  in  Maryland.  May  and  June  were  exceptionally  cool  with 
heavy  rains,  and  poor  stands  were  obtained  in  the  early  plant¬ 
ings.  Three  plantings  were  made  June  7th,  June  20th,  and 
July  5th.  All  variety  plantings  were  made  with  a  new  single- 
ruw  Iron  Age  seeder  which  had  been  calibrated  to  deliver  the 
same  number  of  seed  per  foot  for  each  variety,  irrespective  of 
sf’f'd  size.  The  germination  was  lower  on  one  variety  and  this 
V  as  likewise  taken  into  account  in  the  calibration. 

The  earliest  planting  in  1940  produced  the  lowest  yields. 
I  'ants  came  into  bloom  during  the  extremely  hot,  dry  period 
ir  mid-July.  Baby  Fordhook  and  Early  Baby  Potato  outyielded 
F  nderson  in  this  planting.  Maryland  Thick  Seeded  and  Early 
i  -nderson  were  significantly  lower  in  yield  than  Henderson. 

fenderson  significantly  outyielded  all  other  varieties  in  the 
f-'  :nd  planting  with  the  exception  of  Early  Henderson.  Early 
I  7  Potato,  Maryland  Thick  Seeded,  and  Baby  Fordhook  pro- 
d  i.'i  yields  that  were  approximately  equal. 

cnderson  again  outyielded  all  of  the  newer  varieties  in  the 
ti  d  planting.  Early  Baby  Potato,  however,  was  just  barely 
li  m  than  Henderson,  in  this  planting.  Baby  Potato,  Maryland 
1  ’k  Seeded,  and  Baby  Fordhook  produced  yields  which  were 
a  .I’oximately  equal. 

hree  rates  of  seeding  were  used  on  three  varieties  at  the  sec- 
or .  planting  date,  and  by  use  of  different  seed  plates  in  the 


Cole  seed  hopper  and  different  cogs,  it  was  possible  to  calibrate 
the  drill  to  drop  3,  4,  5,  and  6  seeds  per  foot  after  correcting 
the  germination. 

It  is  clearly  evident  that  there  was  no  relationship  between 
the  rates  of  seeding  and  yield  of  Henderson  for  stands  of  6.6, 
8.4,  and  11.1  plants  per  yard.  There  was  a  strong  negative 
correlation  between  rate  of  seeding  or  stand  of  plants  and  yield 
of  Early  Baby  Potato.  The  yield  of  shelled  beans  at  the  regular 
rate  (stand  of  4.8  plants  per  yard)  was  significantly  higher 
than  the  heavy  (6.9  plants)  .or  extra  heavy  (11.1  plants)  rates 
of  seeding.  The  difference  in  yield  between  the  latter  two 
rates  was  not  significant. 

There  was  a  positive  correlation  between  stand  and  yield  for 
the  small  variety  Maryland  Thick  Seeded.  The  yield  at  the 
regular  rate  (5.1  plants)  of  seeding  was  significantly  lower  than 
for  the  two  other  rates  of  seeding  The  difference  in  yield  be¬ 
tween  the  heavy  (9.0)  and  extra  heavy  (10.2)  rates  of  seeding 
was  not  significant. 


Discussion  and  Conclusions 

The  data  presented  in  this  paper  are  preliminary  but  show 
that  time  of  planting,  rate  of  seeding,  and  possibly  the  inter¬ 
action  between  time  and  rate  might  influence  the  yields  of  the 
newer  varieties  of  lima  beans  when  compared  with  Henderson. 
Likewise,  yield  trials  whch  do  not  take  these  factors  into  con¬ 
sideration  may  not  be  a  valid  comparison  of  the  yielding  ability 
of  lima  bean  varieties. 

Henderson  apparently  is  not  influenced  greatly  by  stand  of 
plants,  at  least,  for  stands  between  5.5  to  11.5  plants  per  yard. 
Early  Baby  Potato  appears  to  require  fewer  plants  per  yard, 
at  least  for  late  June  plantings,  and  the  lowest  rate  of  seeding 
(38.9  pounds  per  acre)  with  a  stand  of  approximately  5.0 
plants  per  yard,  gave  the  highest  yield. 

Maryland  Thick  Seeded,  a  small  growing  variety,  produced 
its  highest  yield  at  the  heavy  rate  of  seeding  (37.5  pounds  per 
acre)  with  a  stand  of  9.0  plants  per  yard. 

Lima  beans  for  canning  in  Maryland,  with  a  few  exceptions, 
are  planted  as  a  succession  crop  following  peas.  On  the  Eastern 
Shore  the  harvest  dates  for  Alaska  peas  varies  from  May  25th 
to  June  10th,  and  allowing  a  short  time  for  land  preparation, 
limas  are  then  planted  from  the  middle  of  June  to  almost  the 
middle  of  July.  The  data  presented  indicate  that  the  later  the 
plantings  after  June  7th  the  heavier  the  yield.  This  was  pointed 
out  by  Cordner,  who  used  10  dates  of  planting  of  Henderson 
from  May  10th  to  July  12th.  He  found  that  the  May  plant¬ 
ings  outyielded  the  June  plantings  in  every  case  and  he  sug¬ 
gested  that  if  plantings  could  not  be  made  in  May  they  should 
be  deferred  until  July  1st  or  later.  He  found  that  moisture 
was  highly  correlated  with  plant  growth  and  with  yield,  and  that 
the  size  of  plant  obtained  during  the  pre-blossom  period  largely 
determined  the  size  of  the  crop.  Andrews  has  pointed  out  the 
significance  of  the  root-top  ratio  and  its  relationship  to  mois¬ 
ture  uptake  and  transpirations.  If  soil  moisture  is  one  of  the 
most  important  factors  determining  yield,  and  if  medium  tem¬ 
peratures  and  high  humidity  are  contributing  factors,  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  the  planting  date  will  be  governed  by  a  knowledge  of 
average  weather  conditions.  The  data  presented  in  this  paper 
also  indicate  that  the  later  platitings  are  more  favorable  for  the 
newer  varieties  of  lima  beans,  but  the  possibility  of  early  frosts 
and  field  observations  suggest  that  Baby  Potato  and  Baby  Ford¬ 
hook  should  not  be  planted  much  later  than  June  20th.  The 
data  presented  this  year  offer  some  very  definite  leads,  but 
further  trials  under  different  weather  conditions  and  on  soils  of 
different  fertility  levels  are  contemplated  and  should  help  clarify 
this  question  of  time  of  planting  and  rate  of  seeding. 
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PRELIMINARY  OBSERVATIONS  ON  SOME  OF  THE 
NEWER  VARIETIES  OF  BUSH  LIMA  BEANS 

Abstract  of  Paper  Presented  by  Roy  Magruder,  U.  S.  Horticul¬ 
tural  Station,  BeltsvUle,  Maryland. 

Henderson  bush  is  still  the  most  important  variety  of 
lima  bean  for  canning  and  freezing  but  because  of  its  low 
eating  quality  as  compared  with  Fordhook,  attempts  are  being 
made  by  seedsmen  and  several  experiment  stations  to  produce 
varieties  of  better  edible  quality.  The  following  brief  notes  are 
the  result  of  observations  of  trials  in  Maryland  and  of  reports 
by  correspondence  and  in  the  literature  from  various  parts  of 
the  United  States. 

U.  S.  No.  2  is  a  selection  from  Henderson  and  identical  with 
it  except  that  in  certain  northern  sections  of  the  country,  at 
high  altitudes  and  when  matured  in  late  fall,  it  is  slightly  earlier 
maturing  than  Henderson. 

Baby  Fordhook  has  plants  about  the  same  size  as  Henderson 
but  the  pods  are  smaller,  thicker,  slightly  later  in  season  and 
in  many  tests  the  plants  are  more  productive.  Under  very 
favorable  conditions  it  does  not  set  as  heavily  as  Henderson. 
In  sieve  size  the  beans  give  about  the  same  distribution  as 
Henderson  but  do  not  turn  white  as  quickly  and  have  been  con¬ 
sidered  superior  in  flavor  by  most  testers.  The  plump  beans 
are  attractive  in  appearance. 

Early  Baby  Potato  is  a  recent  selection  from  Illinois  Baby 
Potato  that  has  slightly  smaller  pods  and  is  earlier  maturing. 
It  is  indistiguishable  in  appearance  from  Baby  Fordhook. 


Illinois  Baby  Potato  has  a  slightly  larger  plant  and  pod  and 
is  later  maturing  than  Baby  Fordhook  but  the  plant  and  pod 
is  smaller  than  that  of  Henderson.  The  thick  or  plump  beans 
are  also  usually  judged  to  be  of  better  flavor  and  are  rounder 
in  outline  than  Henderson. 

Maryland  Thick  Seeded  is  distinctive  in  having  shorter  plants, 
smaller,  narrower  leaves  and  a  heavy  set  of  narrow,  slender 
pods.  It  matures  with  Henderson  but  the  pods  are  so  slender 
that  a  special  or  pea  screen  is  required  to  get  all  the  beans.  The 
beans  are  usually  judged  of  better  flavor  than  Henderson  and 
the  proportion  of  smaller  sieves  is  larger  as  the  narrow  beans 
pass  through  the  sieves  endwise. 

McCrea  has  larger  plant  and  larger,  thicker  pods  than  any 
of  the  above  varieties,  but  does  not  set  enough  pods  in  the  East 
and  middle  West  to  make  it  a  profitable  variety  in  those  areas. 

Green  Henderson,  also  known  as  Thorogreen,  has  the  same 
type  plant  and  pod  as  Henderson,  the  same  season  or  a  little 
later,  but  the  cotyledons  of  the  majority  of  the  mature  beans  are 
light  green  in  color.  The  beans  with  white  cotyledons  which 
appear  on  plants  from  green  colored  seed  are  due  partly  to 
fading  of  the  color  in  pods  exposed  to  sun  and  weather  after 
they  dry  and  partly  to  field  crossing  with  white  cotyledon  types. 
In  order  to  obviate  the  necessity  of  hand  picking  these  few 
whites  it  will  be  necessary  to  secure  an  improvement  that  does 
not  fade  and  to  grow  it  in  regions  or  locations  where  there  are 
no  white  cotyledon  varieties.  Preliminary  tests  at  the  University 
of  Maryland  indicate  that  the  immature  beans  are  no  darker 
in  color  nor  higher  in  ascorbic  acid  (Vitamin  C)  content  than 
Henderson  beans  of  the  same  stage  of  maturity. 
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DCPARTMCNT  OF  COMMCRCC 
•uncAU  or  roftcion  ano  domcstic  commtmt 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  UNITED  STATES 
CANNED  FOOD  PACKS 

(based  ON  1937-39  THREE- YEAR  AVERAGE  PACKS) 


CHERRY  PIE  CONTEST  WINNER 

Elsie  Benson,  of  Geneva,  New  York, 
was  adjudged  the  1941  Cherry  Pie  Bak¬ 
ing  Champion  in  the  contest  which  cli¬ 
maxed  National  Cherry  Week  in  Chicago 
on  February  21st,  and  was  awarded  a 
check  of  $100.00,  and  a  trip  to  Wash¬ 
ington  which  included  a  visit  to  the  White 
House  and  luncheon  with  Mrs.  Roose¬ 
velt.  Carolyn  Schettler,  Detroit,  fresh¬ 
man  at  Michigan  State  College,  won 
2nd  prize  of  $50.00;  Mary  Alice  Graver, 
Cambridge  City,  Indiana,  $25.00,  3rd 
prize;  Dolores  Max,  Chicago,  $15.00;  and 
Leota  Hansen,  Bricelyn,  Minnesota, 
$10.00. 


B.  C.  CANNERS  ELECT 

H.  O.  Weatherrill,  Bulmans,  Ltd.,  Ver¬ 
non,  B.  C.,  was  elected  President  of  the 
Canned  Foods  Association  of  British  Co¬ 
lumbia  at  the  Annual  Convention  held 
on  February  21st  and  22nd.  F.  F.  Beaven, 
Pacific  Coast  Packers,  Ltd.,  New  West¬ 
minster,  was  elected  Vice-President;  J. 
B.  Sutherland,  Vancouver,  Secretary- 
Treasurer;  and  Hugh  Dalton,  Vancouver, 
Honorary  Secretary.  Directors  elected 
are  R.  S.  Twining,  Gordon  Head  Canning 
Co.,  Ltd.,  Victoria;  G.  G.  Lister,  Canadian 
Canners  (Western)  Ltd.,  Vancouver; 
and  J.  W.  Skelly,  Kamloops. 

CORRECTIONS  IN  TOMATO  JUICE 
FIGURES 

Shipments  of  canned  tomato  juice  for 
the  period  August  1st,  1940,  to  February 
1st,  1941,  as  compiled  by  National  Can¬ 
ners  Association’s  Division  of  Statistics, 
and  which  appeared  in  March  3rd  issue 
of  The  Canning  Trade,  have  been  re¬ 
vised  and  should  read  6,991,476  actual 
cases,  as  compared  with  7,111,074  cases 
shipped  during  the  corresponding  period 
of  1939-1940. 
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STEP  UP  YOUR  QUALITY 
STEP  UP  YOUR  YIELD  . . . 
STEP  DOWN  YOUR  COSTS! 


Produce  a  higher  percentage  of  fancy  pack 
from  your  crop — and  a  cleaner,  higher  quality 
standard  pack — step  up  your  yield,  step  down 
your  production  costs  with  streamlined  FMC 
Equipment.  Here  are  the  latest  developments 
in  canning  equipment— the  last  word  in  building 
up  quality  and  profits. 


TWIN  REEL 
CLOYERLEAF  TYPE' 
GRADER 


Twin  sections  throughout  give  double  the  capacity  of 
a  large  diameter  grader  with  equal  number  of  sections. 
Cloverleaf  type  screens  grade  for  size  with  maximum 
accuracy,  and  handle  the  peas  more  gently,  cutting 
down  splits  and  waste.  'ill/ 


SPRAGUE-SELLS  BLANCHER 


The  sturdiest,  most  rigid  blanching  unit  ever 
offered.  All-steel  welded  construction  combines 
lighter  weight,  lower  cost,  greater  strength  and 
longer  life. 


LEWIS  QUALITY  GRADER  AND  WASHER 


Accurately  grades  peas  for  quality  by  specific  gravity 
principle,  separates  all  the  fancy  peas  from  those  more 
mature.  Easy  to  keep  clean — reclaims  and  re-uses  brine. 
As  a  washer,  whirlpool  action  floats  off  skins,  splits  and 
light  trash. 


A  scientific,  precision  instrument  that 
tests  peas  for  tenderness.  Permits  buying 
peas  on  an  accurate  graded  basis,  con¬ 
trolling  quality  and  saving  money. 


*  FMC  Engineers  are  constantly 
developing  and  testing  new  machines 
for  producing  finest  quality  packs 
at  lower  cost. 


Pre-briner  dispenses  a  measured  amount  of 
liquid  into  empty  can,  speeding  up  filling. 
Floor  base  encloses  cut  gears  and  bearings 
from  contact  with  brine,  giving  longer  wear. 
Easily  adjustable  for  grade  and  for  other 
products. 


Measures  and  feeds  peas  into  elevator 
buckets  with  extreme  accuracy  and  with¬ 
out  damage  or  waste. 


Food  Machinery  Corp. 

(Sprague-Sells  Division)  Hoopeston,  III. 

Please  send  □  Full  Details  Re _ 

□  Your  General  Catalog. 


Address 


Attention  of: 


(Sprague -Seifs  Division) 
HOOPESTON,  ILLINOIS 
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PACK  STANDARDS  ONLY?  NO!! 

by  "BETTER  PROFITS" 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 


ACANNER  friend  for  years  writes : 

“As  you  know,  we  have  always  tried  to  pack  our 
‘  goods  a  little  better  than  the  average,  although  we 
have  always  sold  them  as  standards  and  extra  choice,  only 
a  small  part  of  our  pack  has  ever  been  marketed  as  fancy. 
This  year  we  are  wondering  if  we  need  to  do  this  or  should 
we  just  pack  all  we  can  of  ordinary  standard  grade?  It 
looks  as  if  we  will  be  able  to  sell  whatever  we  do  pack  and 
at  a  good  price.  We  would  like  to  have  you  discuss  this 
in  your  column.” 

Investigation  shows  that  customers  of  the  oleomar¬ 
garine  packers  usually  buy  an  oleo  competitively 
priced,  or  one  that  sells  for  much  more  but  at  a  price 
lower  than  the  one  at  which  butter  is  sold.  There  is 
little  “trading  up”  in  oleo.  Customers  earning  higher 
wages  or  with  more  money  in  the  food  budget  than 
usual,  if  they  have  been  buying  oleo  at  two  pounds  for 
a  quarter,  do  not  buy  a  similar  product  selling  for 
twenty-one  cents  a  pound,  but  they  will  buy  butter 
instead.  Folks  buying  soda  crackers  react  in  the  same 
way,  they  will  buy  the  cheaper  brands  contentedly  as 
long  as  they  do  not  have  all  the  money  they  want  to 
spend  on  food,  but  as  soon  as  the  pay  check  increases 
weekly  they  buy  the  best,  and  do  not  stop  as  a  rule  at 
buying  a  product  somewhat  better  than  they  have  been 
in  the  habit  of  using  but  one  that  is  still,  not  the  best 
the  market  affords.  Housewives  buying  water  pack 
peaches  will  continue  to  use  them  as  long  as  they  feel 
they  must  from  the  standpoint  of  economy,  but  when 
opportunity  allows  they  will  buy  Libby  or  Del  Monte 
in  grade  at  least. 

Consumers  of  corn,  peas  and  tomatoes  are  probably 
just  as  apt  to  buy  the  cheapest  or  the  best  unless  they 
buy  the  one  that  is  priced  somewhat  lower  than  the 
highest  priced  but  is  still  very  palatable,  so  flavorful 
in  fact  that  little  taste  difference  can  be  detected 
between  the  better  one  and  the  best. 

Certainly  we  know  we  cannot  charge  more  for  our 
so  called  extra  standard  unless  it  is  really  better,  and, 
of  course,  if  it  is  enough  better  than  our  standard  to 
rate  extra-standard  we  ought  to  label  it  as  such  and 
get  the  price  for  it.  I  will  never  forget  my  first  selling 
trip  in  a  certain  territory  far  away  from  the  factory 
when  I  attempted  to  sell  my  prospective  buyers  on  the 
better  than  usual  quality  of  my  line  at  only  a  little 
more  delivered  than  the  lines  they  were  carrying.  I 
was  told  in  no  unmistakable  terms  that  unless  I  was 
prepared  to  deliver  grade  for  grade,  at  no  advance  in 
price  over  what  they  were  paying  that  I  could  not 
expect  to  get  the  business.  I  was  also  told  that  I  need 
not  bother  to  pack  my  goods  any  better  than  the  aver¬ 
age  in  whatever  grade  I  was  offering  if  I  had  to  get 
more  money  for  them  delivered.  I  have  never  forgotten 
this  lesson. 

More  years  ago  than  I  like  to  recall,  Del  Monte  com¬ 
menced  to  pack  a  certain  grade  of  fruits  under  their 
Del  Monte  label,  and  the  quality  was  assumed  by  the 


average  consumer  to  be  the  highest  on  the  market. 
Libby  for  one  followed  suit  and  today  these  two 
packers  have  blazed  the  way  for  the  majority  of  others 
in  the  same  line.  The  few  coast  canners  still  packing 
and  labeling  their  goods  “Fancy”  are  in  the  minority. 
Housewives  demand  the  brands  they  know  to  be  uni¬ 
form  in  quality  and  pleasing  to  the  palate.  The 
packing  of  vegetables  followed  and  I  am  certain  neither 
of  the  packers  mentioned  have  ever  deliberately  at¬ 
tempted  to  pack  goods  better  than  the  grade  label 
carried  on  them,  whatever  it  may  have  been. 

You  may  feel  you  have  a  talking  point  in  this  “better 
than  usual”  quality,  but  there  are  other  talking  points 
equally  helpful  in  salesmaking,  if  indeed  they  are  not 
more  effective.  In  the  last  analysis,  the  buyer  is  inter¬ 
ested  in  repeat  business  and  his  ability  to  get  and  keep 
this  while  offering  your  goods  to  his  trade  depends  on 
several  factors  other  than  the  shade  better  quality  you 
offer.  Your  pack  may  be  from  the  section  of  the 
country  where  you  are  offering  it.  It  should  be  at  any 
rate.  A  few  minutes  spent  with  each  buyer  while 
dwelling  on  the  pride  of  ownership  of  goods  grown 
and  packed  in  the  locality  where  offered  will  go  a  long 
way  toward  firing  a  salesmanager  with  zeal  to  do 
his  best  selling  job  while  offering  the  goods.  Prompt¬ 
ness  of  delivery,  attractiveness  of  label  and  shipping 
case,  possibly  terms  of  shipment,  amounts  to  be  taken 
from  the  warehouse  at  one  time,  as  well  as  other  fac¬ 
tors  all  work  toward  helping  you  sell  your  goods  with¬ 
out  the  necessity  of  arguing  that  your  pack  is  actually 
better  than  the  average  without  being  enough  better 
to  warrant  a  higher  grading.  Buyers  are  getting  to 
be  so  hard  boiled  nowadays  that  it’s  getting  harder  and 
harder  to  put  this  argument  over  anyway!  Let’s  skip 
it  1  And  in  skipping  it  we  admit  that  what  seemed  to 
be  a  good  sales  argument  and  packing  practice  at  one 
time  does  not  seem  such  a  wise  action  today. 

My  friend  writes  that  in  the  past  they  have  packed 
a  small  percentage  of  their  output  in  fancy  grade  and 
apparently  is  considering  putting  even  more  of  their 
production  in  standard  grades  while  omitting  the 
fancy  altogether.  At  least  that  is  the  way  I  interpret 
his  letter.  I  also  wonder  about  the  soundness  of  his 
reasoning  that  he  will  be  able  to  sell  whatever  he  does 
pack  at  a  good  price.  We  do  read  some  questioning 
of  the  argument  that  as  payrolls  increase  and  wages 
advance  that  more  will  be  spent  for  food,  but  on  the 
whole,  authorities  are  pretty  well  agreed  with  the 
soundness  of  this  reasoning.  If  they  are  correct,  and 
I  think  they  are,  we  had  better  all  look  out  and  not 
pack  more  standards  than  ever  before,  forgetting  the 
fancy  almost  altogether.  Even  if  the  demand  for 
canned  foods  outstrips  the  supply,  as  some  fear  will  be 
the  case,  where  will  you  be  when  your  lowest  priced, 
least  desirable  goods  are  cleaned  up  as  they  will  be,  if 
the  demand  develops  as  anticipated  by  many? 
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ril  tell  you  where  you  will  land!  You’ll  be  behind 
.he  eight  ball,  with  a  profit  for  the  season’s  operations 
no  doubt  but  your  label  will  be  in  the  category  of  many 
others,  it  will  be  remembered  as  one  of  the  many 
bought  at  a  price  and  soon  forgotten.  On  the  other 
hand,  when  cheaper  offerings  have  been  sold  and  eaten 
up,  better  grades  will  move  into  a  strong  position. 
Vlore  money  will  be  made  by  packers  as  a  whole  on 
their  sales  of  the  better  grades,  housewives  will  like 
them  better,  stable  demand  from  consumers  will  have 
been  created  to  be  fostered  and  grown  during  the  years 
to  come. 

Regular  readers  of  this  column  will  recall  we  always 
suggest  some  sales’  or  dealers’  helps  be  offered  with 
each  sale,  in  order  that  the  transaction  may  be  re¬ 
moved  as  far  as  possible  from  the  realm  of  price  hag¬ 
gling;  and  I  know  many  canners  are  as  much  at  sea 
as  ever  concerning  what  form  or  forms  such  sales 
helps  ought  to  take.  However,  few  will  question  the 
soundness  of  the  reasoning  prompting  the  suggestion. 
Few  who  are  in  a  position  to  do  something  about  the 
matter  at  any  rate!  This  brings  us  to  the  question 
then,  what  shall  we  offer  that  will  bring  results  in 
increased  sales  and  strengthened  dealer  co-operation? 
Especially  if  we  are  not  disposed  to  enter  into  cam¬ 
paigns  of  newspaper  and  magazine  advertising. 

Only  recently  a  cracker  baker  decided  to  introduce 
a  line  of  cellophane  wrapped  cookies  in  a  territory 
where  cookies  in  caddy  tins  sold  well  for  years  and 
years.  Attempts  had  been  made  from  time  to  time 
to  introduce  this  style  of  package  but  they  met  with 
little  success.  The  baker  then  decided  to  offer  a  rack 
for  holding  the  cookies  with  each  order  or  total  of 
orders  amounting  to  a  certain  number  of  dollars  over 
a  sixty-day  period.  This  seemed  to  be  the  sole  impetus 
needed  by  the  cookies  in  the  new  pack.  Sale  increased 
rapidly  over  an  extended  period  and  successful 
distribution  was  assured. 

In  another  instance,  a  canner  introducing  a  new 
brand  of  vegetables  supplied  a  display  rack  with  the 
initial  order  of  a  minimum  number  of  cases.  This 
was  novel  but  comparatively  inexpensive.  Above  all 
else,  it  provided  for  adequate  display  of  the  products. 
As  a  result,  these  displays  are  staying  up  and  are 
being  refilled  time  and  again  with  goods  bought  since 
the  first  orders  were  placed. 

Paper  box  manufacturers  make  many  effective  dis¬ 
play  stands  for  floors  and  counters.  Every  reader 
no  doubt  has  had  these  called  to  his  attention.  The 
n;  xt  time  a  salesman  talks  to  you  about  a  supply  of 
these  stands,  listen  to  him,  ask  about  the  others  who 
ar  ^  using  them,  talk  the  matter  over  with  your  leading 
b'  OKer  if  convenient  or  your  sales  representatives  if 
y  i  have  one.  The  chances  are  they  will  welcome  such 
a  ales  aid.  Order  a  supply  large  enough  for  use  in  at 
1'  jt  one  good  size  territory.  Give  their  distribution 
c,  3ful  attention  and  you’ll  be  well  pleased  with  the 
ii  leases  you  will  receive  in  distribution,  sales  and 
ii  i*eased  good-will  among  your  retail  and  wholesale 
d  lers.  Your  sales  and  profits  will  increase  as  you 
a  lit  some  such  sound  plan  for  increasing  sales,  espe- 
cj  -y  if  you  pack  your  goods  to  higher  quality 
st  idards. 


The  New  and  Better  Way  To  Clean  and 
Sterilize  Empty  Containers 


THE  CRCO 

€AX  STERILIZER 

•  Cleans  and  Sterilizes 
All  Empty  Containers 

•  Wide  Flexibility  in  Sizes 
^  Economical  in  use  of 

Steam  and  Water 

CRCO  engineers  have  designed — and  packers  have  pro¬ 
ven  the  new  CRCO  Can  Sterilizer  to  be  revolutionary 
in  design  and  exceptionally  efficient  in  its  operation. 

It  washes  and  thoroughly  sterilizes  empty  containers — 
at  speeds  up  to  300  cans  per  minute,  depending  on  size 
of  the  container. 

Wide  flexibility  is  a  most  important  feature,  as  cans 
from  202  minimum  to  404  maximum  diameter  and 
109  minimum  to  708  maximum  height  may  be  handled 
the  adjustment  for  size  being  instantly  secured  by 
means  of  a  hand-lever. 

The  CRCO  Can  Sterilizer  may  be  placed  in  the  line 
ahead  of  the  filler  and  maximum  speed  attained,  limit¬ 
ed  only  by  the  capacity  of  the  filler. 

Ciusholm-Ryder  Co. 

NIAGARA  FALLS,  N.  Y.  CHICAGO,  ILL.  COLUMBUS.  WIS. 

JAS.  Q.  LEAVITT  &  CO.,  OGDEN.  UTAH,  and  SEATTLE.  WASH. 

W.  D.  CHISHOLM.  NIAGARA  FALLS.  CANADA 
A.  K.  ROBINS  &  CO..  Inc..  BALTIMORE.  MD. 

LENFESTEY  SUPPLY  CO.,  TAMPA,  FLA. 
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GRAMS  of  INTEREST 


NATIONAL  CONVENTION  COES  TO 
CHICAGO 

Chicago  has  been  selected  as  the  loca¬ 
tion  for  the  next  Annual  Convention  of 
the  National  Canners  Association,  the 
Canning  Machinery  and  Supplies  Asso¬ 
ciation,  and  the  National  Food  Brokers 
Association.  The  Convention  will  be  held 
the  week  of  January  25th,  1942. 

Selection  of  Chicago  followed  a  care¬ 
ful  canvass  of  the  situation,  and  the 
deciding  factor  was  the  conclusion  that, 
with  its  central  location,  Chicago  would 
attract  a  larger  attendance  than  other 
cities  under  consideration. 

The  committee,  composed  of  the  presi¬ 
dents  of  each  of  the  associations,  felt 
that  in  view  of  developments  that  may 
arise  from  the  present  emergency,  it 
was  highly  important  to  select  such  a 
location  as  would  encourage  the  largest 
possible  attendance  from  all  parts  of  the 
country;  and  the  committee’s  judgment, 
confirmed  by  opinions  expressed  by  many 
members  of  the  three  Associations,  was 
that  Chicago,  with  its  convention  facilities 
and  location  would  best  meet  the 
requirements. 

The  Stevens  Hotel,  the  Blackstone 
Hotel,  and  the  Congress  Hotel  will  all 
be  known  as  Official  Headquarters  Hotels 
for  the  National  Canners  Association  and 
the  Canning  Machinery  and  Supplies 
Association.  The  Palmer  House  and  Mor¬ 
rison  Hotel  will  continue  to  be  head¬ 
quarters  for  the  Brokers,  with  the  Whole¬ 
sale  Grocers  using  the  Drake  and 
Knickerbocker  Hotels. 


F.  T.  C.  SURVEYS  CANNING  INDUSTRY 

According  to  a  report  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  ten  fruit  and  vege¬ 
table  canning  corporations  which  do  45 
per  cent  of  the  business  made  13  per 
cent  in  1939  on  stockholders’  equity  after 
provision  for  income  taxes.  Consolidated 
sales  for  the  ten  corporations  for  1939 
aggregated  $266,403,196.  Of  the  total 
sales  $247,417,469  or  92.9  per  cent  were 
domestic  sales,  and  $18,895,727  or  7.1 
per  cent  represented  export  and  foreign 
sales.  The  combined  net  income  before 
deductions  for  income  taxes  and  inter¬ 
est  on  long-term  borrowings,  on  the  av¬ 
erage  of  total  capital  of  $198,187,862 
employed  by  the  corporations  in  1939 
was  $30,541,795  or  a  15.4  per  cent  rate 
of  return.  This  average  rate  of  return 
represented  individual  rates  of  return 
ranging  from  a  profit  of  1.6  per  cent 
to  24.6  per  cent  for  the  ten  corporations. 

The  net  income  on  the  average  cor¬ 
porate  net  worth  investment  or  stock¬ 
holders’  equity  after  providing  for  in¬ 
come  taxes  amounted  to  $24,616,556.  The 
combined  cash  dividend  paid  or  accrued 
in  1939  on  preferred  shares  amounted  to 
$814,451;  on  the  common  shares  to 
$9,478,579  and  on  employees  special 
stocks  to  $318,968. 
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MRS.  HARVEY  BURR  DIES 

The  many  friends  of  Harvey  R.  Buit 
will  learn  with  much  sorrow  of  the  death 
of  Mrs.  Burr  on  Saturday,  March  1st, 
following  an  illness  of  over  a  year. 
Funeral  services  were  held  on  March  3rd 
from  Madison,  Wisconsin,  with  burial  at 
Oak  Hill  Cemetery,  Waterloo.  Mrs.  Burr 
was  54  years  old  and  is  survived  by  her 
husband  and  nine  children. 

Harvey  R.  Burr  was  for  years  Execu¬ 
tive  Secretary  of  the  Wisconsin  Canners 
Association,  foregoing  that  position  to 
become  associated  with  the  Crown  Can 
Company,  maintaining  headquai’ters  at 
Madison.  Mrs.  Burr  had  been  active  in 
affairs  of  the  Ladies  Auxiliary  of  the 
Wisconsin  Canners  Association,  and 
served  as  President  for  two  years. 

H.  J.  HEINZ,  II,  ELECTED  COMPANY 
PRESIDENT 

H.  J.  Heinz,  II,  32-year-old  son  of 
the  late  Howard  Heinz,  was  elected 
Pi'esident  of  the  H.  J.  Heinz  Company  to 
fill  the  vacancy  left  by  his  father.  The 
new  President  had  been  assistant  to  his 
father  for  the  past  eight  years. 

WISCONSIN  CANNERS’  AND  FIELDMEN’S 
SCHOOL 

The  program  for  the  Wisconsin  Can¬ 
ners’  and  Fieldmen’s  School  to  be  held 
at  Madison,  March  19th,  20th,  and  21st, 
has  been  definitely  set  up  for  fieldmen 
and  only  raw  production  problems  will 
be  discussed.  On  Thursday  evening, 
March  20th,  a  banquet  will  be  held  in  the 
Lorraine  Hotel  with  the  annual  meeting 
and  initiation  of  the  “Sons  of  the  Soil” 
following  the  banquet. 

CANCO’S  SALES  UP,  NET  DOWN 

Sales  of  the  American  Can  Company 
for  the  year  ending  December  31st,  1940, 
are  reported  at  $197,515,224  or  4%  above 
the  1939  figure  of  $189,434,614.  Earn¬ 
ings  declined  from  $18,284,963  in  1939 
to  $17,440,906  in  1940. 

ROACH-INDIANA  ACQUIRES  PLANT 

Roach-Indiana  Corporation,  Gwynne- 
ville,  Indiana,  has  bought  the  plant  of 
the  Arlington  Canning  Company,  at  Ar¬ 
lington,  Indiana,  which  will  be  put  into 
operation  this  season  with  R.  W.  Jones 
in  charge. 


RATE  HEARING  POSTPONED 

An  interstate  Commerce  Commission 
hearing  on  proposed  reduced  railroad 
rates  on  transcontinental  shipments  of 
canned  foods,  scheduled  for  late  in  Feb¬ 
ruary  at  San  Francisco,  has  been  post¬ 
poned  indefinitely.  Reports  are  current 
that  a  rate  battle  between  the  railroads 
and  steamship  lines  is  in  the  offing. 


CONTINENTAL  DIVIDEND 

Directors  of  Continental  Can  Co.,  Inc., 
at  a  meeting  held  March  3rd  in  Los 
Angeles,  declared  a  first  quarter  interim 
dividend  of  50  cents  a  share  on  its  com¬ 
mon  stock,  payable  March  20,  1941,  to 
holders  of  record  March  10,  1941. 

Action  on  this  dividend,  which  is  nor¬ 
mally  payable  on  February  15,  was  post¬ 
poned  at  the  January  meeting  of  the 
board  because  of  provisions  in  the  Excess 
Profits  Tax  Act  which,  under  certain 
conditions,  penalize  the  payment  of 
dividends  in  the  first  sixty  days  of  the 
year. 

The  visit  of  dii’ectors  and  officials  to 
the  Pacific  Coast  is  in  accordance  with 
a  policy  adopted  last  year,  of  periodically 
holding  directors’  meetings  at  various 
strategic  locations  in  the  Continental 
nation-wide  network  of  plants  in  order  to 
provide  closer  contacts  with  local  con¬ 
ditions.  The  policy  was  adopted  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  authorization  by  the 
directors  of  a  $25,000,000  three-year 
plant  expansion  and  improvement 
program. 

FISH  CANNERY  WORKERS  ASK  HIGH 
PAY 

Shad  packers  of  Pittsburgh,  Calif., 
have  been  called  upon  to  pay  higher 
wages  and  to  adopt  a  shorter  work  day 
by  the  C.  1.  O.  Fish  Cannery  Workers’ 
Union.  Hourly  workers  insist  on  a 
minimum  of  60  cents  an  hour. 

NEW  PLANT  REPLACES  BURNED 
CANNERY 

The  plant  of  Wyoming  County  Prod¬ 
ucts,  Inc.,  Wyoming,  New  York,  which 
was  destroyed  by  fire  on  November  12th 
has  been  completely  rebuilt  and  equipped 
with  all  new  machinery  of  the  latest 
type  for  the  handling  of  fruit  juices, 
and  began  operations  on  canned  apple 
juice  from  storaged  apples  on  March 
10th.  Within  a  short  time  maple  syrup 
will  be  packed  and  arrangements  are 
now  being  made  for  a  large  pack  of 
cherry  juice,  quince  juice,  crabapple 
juice  and  other  fruits  and  juices  for  the 
preserving  trade.  Chemist  F.  M.  Mesler 
is  in  charge  of  operations. 

MICHIGAN  CANNERS  TO  MEET  IN 
JUNE 

The  Spring  Meeting  of  the  Michigan 
Canners  Association  will  be  held  at  the 
Park  Place  Hotel,  Traverse  City,  Michi¬ 
gan,  June  1st,  2nd  and  3rd,  according 
to  word  from  Don  S.  Morgan,  Secretary- 
Treasurer. 

DURAND  HART  MOVES 

Durand  Hart  has  moved  into  nev 
offices  at  140  Spear  Street,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  Calif.,  with  warehousing  facilities 
unchanged. 
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Always  Dependable ! 

OLD  FAITHFUL  BRAND 

Seed  Peas  For  Canning  and  Freezing 

GALLATIN  VALLEY  SEED  CO. 

BOZEMAN,  MONTANA 


Maximum  Protection 


Minimum  Cost 


against  losses  by 


LIGHTNING 


WINDSTORM 


EXPLOSION  .  PREVENTED  PRODUCTION 
RIOT  and  CIVIL  COMMOTION 
VANDALISM  and  MALICIOUS  MISCHIEF 
AIRCRAFT  and  VEHICLE  DAMAGE 


LANSING  B.  WARNER,  Incorporated 

222  North  Bank  Drive,  CHICAGO 


ROD 

SPLIT 

and 

SKIN 


REMOVER  and  WASHER 

for  really  removing  all  splits  and  skins  from  peas  and 
beans,  this  "cdter  blanch  vrasher"  is  in  a  class  by  itself. 

It  actually  makes  the  pack  prettier  .  .  .  and  of  course' 
more  salable.  Strong  parallel  brass  rods  form  the  sieve. 
Inside  is  a  water  pipe,  with  our  new  spray  nozzles  that 
assure  a  thorough  wash.  It  works  equally  well  on  peas 
stringbeans  or  lima  beans. 

Ask  for  Details. 

THE  SINCLfllR-SCOTT  CO. 

“The  Original  Grader  House” 

BALTIMORE  MARYLAND 


FOR  CANNING  OR  FREEZING 
FANCIEST  WHOLE-KERNEL  CORN 


TiHtiE  lUKTinnEiDt  Westminster,  Met. 

HUSKERS  — CUTTERS  — TRIMMERS  — CLEANERS 
SILKERS— WASHERS  and  GRINDERS 
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HIGH  EFFICIENCY,  COMPLETE  DEPENDABILITY,  LONG  LIFE 

—the  3  Requirements  for  Value! 

LANGSENKAMP  STAINLESS  STEEL  UNITS  MEET  THEM 


Tanks  of  Any  Capacity  for  All  Purposes 

•  Heavy  gauge  stainless  Steel  only  is  used — 
18-8  or  18-8SMO — correctly  fabricated — all 
seams  treated  and  ground — insides  finished 
with  No.  4  grind — completed  tanks  set  in 
strong  angle  iron  frames — making  production 
units  that  will  give  satisfactory  service  season 
after  season.  Langsenkamp  Stainless  Steel 
Tanks  are  lower  cost  units  because  they  are 
built  to  give  better  service  and  last  longer. 

Completely  Equipped 

•  Cooking  tanks  may  be  had  fitted  with  Kook- 
More  Koils  and  equipped  with  3-Way  Valve. 

Heating  tanks  equipped  with  coil  and  agitator. 

Tanks  will  be  built  to  special  specifications  to 
meet  particular  plant  requirements. 


*  The  large  tank,  at  left,  equipped  with  Kook-K<ore  Koils  and  3-Way 
Valve,  one  of  a  number  of  cooking  units  supplied  at  one  time  to  a  well- 
known  tomato  products  packer.  Illustration  above  shows  another  series 
of  Langsenkamp  Stainless  Steel  Tanks  after  installation.  Langsenkamp 
builds  tanks  for  the  most  critical  buyers  in  the  industry. 


Beware  of  the  Higher  Cost  of  the  Lower  Price 

•  The  first  cost  ofjequipment  may  be  only  the  startins  point.  The  final  cost  de¬ 
pends  upon  its  performance.  Langsenkamp  Equipment  has  extra  values  that  save  its 
cost  over  and  over,-  the  extra  values  of  longer  life  and  service,  of  complete  depend¬ 
ability,  of  higher  efficiency  and  greater  capacity.  Write  for  prices  on  your  re¬ 
quirements. 


F.  H.  LANGSENKAMP  COMPANY,  Indianapolis,  Indiana 


** Efficiency  in  the  Canning  Plant** 


Hamcickek  YLujeK 
Pcru^th.  Units. . . 


ViNERS  must  be  driven  with  steady,  dependable 
power  to  secure  best  results,  and  it  is  also  important 
that  it  be  furnished  at  a  reasonable  cost. 

If  the  speed  varies  with  the  load,  or  if  the  speed  of  the 
engine  cannot  be  easily  regulated  to  meet  the  different 
conditions  of  the  crop,  large  and  important  losses  are 
taken  by  the  canner  and  grower,  due  to  loss  of  peas 
that  pass  out  of  the  viners  unhulled,  or  from  breakage 
during  the  hulling  process. 

All  users  of  these  power  units  are  highly  pleased  with 
their  performance  and  economy.  You  can  now  drive  a 
two-viner  station  efficiently  with  a  fuel  and  maintenance 
cost  of  less  than  forty  cents  per  hour.  Other  sized 
stations  in  proportion. 


•  PROVIDE  DEPENDABLE.  STEADY  AND 
ACCURATELY  CONTROLLED  POWER 


HESE  units  are  equipped  with  four  or  or  six  cylinder  engines 
with  fly-ball  governors.  They  produce  powder  which  can  be 
changed  to  meet  the  different  crop  conditions  by  the  movement 
of  a  convenient  lever  without  stopping  the  engine.  They  are 
especially  engineered  to  meet  every  requirement  for  Viner  Drive. 


FRANK  HAMACHEK  MACHINE  CO. 

u  rtitf  m  t  in  i*  r  s  of  Viners,  V'tner  feeders^  Ensilage  Distributors  and  Chain  Adjusters 

KEWAUNEE,  WISCONSIN 
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fHE  CANNED  FOODS  MARKETS 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 

Strike  Threats  Appearing — Average  Cannes’s 
Competition  Cut  Half  What  He  Thought — 
Dame  Nature  Helping  the  Canned 
Foods  Market. 

MARKET  SIGNS — Most  of  you  are 
more  interested  in  what  prices  you 
should  accept  on  futures  than  you 
are  on  spot  prices;  and  all  of  you 
seem  to  want  to  know  what  prices 
to  pay  on  contract  acreage  for 
canning  crops,  if  we  judge  from 
inquiries.  To  save  time  and  space, 
will  you  please  turn  to  this  week’s 
editorial,  and  read  it?  That  does 
not  answer  the  acreage  price  ques¬ 
tion,  but  who  can  answer  it?  There 
are  rumors  that  the  Government 
may  take  a  hand  to  keep  the  prices 
from  running  away,  but  in  any 
event  you  will  have  to  meet  condi¬ 
tions  in  your  immediate  region; 
they  will  depend  upon  the  number 
of  war-workers  withdrawn  from 
your  regular  farming  regions,  as 
well  as  upon  the  number  enlisted 
in  the  draft,  but  the  former  is  the 
more  important,  since  it  may  mean 
that  help  on  the  farms  will  be 
scarce  and  high  priced,  because  of 
high  prices  being  paid  in  industry. 
Already  the  strike  fever  has  made 
its  appearance  among  canners’ 
crops,  and  where  this  will  end  no 
one  seems  to  know.  Two  weeks  ago 
it  was  hoped  this  strike  threat  in 
industry  and  agriculture  was  dying 
out,  but  since  then  there  have  been 
mere  strikes  than  ever,  and  gener¬ 
ally  not  for  better  wages  or  better 
working  conditions  but  for  union 
re-,  ognition  or  such.  That  these  dis- 
ti;  bances  are  “caused”  and  are  not 
ju  i  happenings  seems  quite  clear 
an  there  are  those  who  predict 
th  1  this  trouble  will  steadily  in- 
cr  .se,  as  the  object  in  mind  is  to 
Ci  se  irritation  and  dissatisfaction 
a.  ng  the  employers  and  business 
ii-  reneral.  In  other  words,  it  is 
a.  part  of  the  plan  to  create 
u  pst  and  discontent,  among  em- 
P  -Ts  and  employees — fifth  col- 
>1  I  ctuff.  There  are  ample  prece- 
d  :s  for  this;  in  other  words,  it 


has  been  done  in  other  countries. 
All  of  this  might  have  a  bearing 
upon  ’41  operations,  and  prices. 

This  week,  however,  produced 
the  most  potential  market  infiuence 
on  record.  Under  the  heading,  on 
the  financial  pages  of  the  New 
York  Times,  there  appeared: 
“Canning  Industry  Surveyed  by 
F.  T.  C.  Ten  corporatitns  made 
13%  on  Stockholders’  Equity  in 
1939,  the  report  shows,  etc.”  The 
Washington  report,  dated  March 
3rd,  said  in  part: 

“Ten  fruit  and  vegetable  canning 
corporations  which  do  45  per  cent  of 
the  business  made  13  per  cent  in 
1939  on  stockholders’  equity  after 
provision  for  income  taxes,  according 
to  a  report  today  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission. 

The  ten  corporations  reported  con¬ 
solidated  sales  for  1939  aggregating 
$266,403,196.  Of  the  total  sales 
$247,417,469,  or  92.9  per  cent,  rep¬ 
resented  domestic  sales,  and  $18,985,- 
727,  or  7.1  per  cent,  represented 
export  and  foreign  sales. 

The  combined  net  income  before 
deduction  of  interest  on  long-term 
borrowings  and  income  taxes,  on  the 
average  total  capital  of  $198,187,862 
employed  by  the  corporations  in 
1939,  was  $30,541,795,  or  a  rate  of 
return  of  15.4  per  cent.  This  aver¬ 
age  rate  of  return  represented  indi¬ 
vidual  rates  of  return  for  the  ten 
corporations  ranging  from  a  profit 
of  1.6  per  cent  to  24.6  per  cent. 

The  net  income  on  the  average 
corporate  net  worth  investment,  or 
stockholders’  equity,  after  provisions 
for  income  taxes,  amounted  to 
$24,616,556.” 

Ten  canning  corporations  pro¬ 
duce  approximately  one-half  of  all 
the  canned  fruits  and  vegetables 
produced !  If  these  big  boys  do  not 
get  into  a  battle  royal  among  them¬ 
selves,  and  as  a  rule  they  do  not, 
this  ought  to  be  a  very  consider¬ 
able  market  protection  for  all  the 
smaller  canners  who  could  coast 
along  under  their  wings,  and  with 
their  lower  costs  make  satisfac¬ 
tory  profits  on  their  goods.  In 
other  words  with  half  the  compe¬ 
tition  known  to  be  in  strong  hands 
the  smaller  canner  could  hold  to  his 
prices  with  more  confidence,  and 


thus  reduce  the  price  competition 
between  himself  and  the  other 
small  canners.  That  old  lesson  was 
learned  in  the  days  when  trusts 
first  began  to  be  formed,  as  any 
can  maker  will  tell  you.  Now  it 
can  be  the  turn  of  the  small  can¬ 
ners,  but  will  it? 

MARKET — The  heavy  buying  of 
spots  continues,  and  stocks  are  be¬ 
ing  rapidly  reduced.  Government 
buying  has  to  be  heavier,  as  more 
men  are  coming  into  camp  and 
more  defense  projects  are  getting 
under  way.  There  is  no  weakness 
in  the  whole  list  of  canned  foods, 
and,  we  are  glad  to  say,  no  attempt 
to  profiteer. 

Good  old  Dame  Nature  is  again 
helping  the  canners.  It  is  too  early 
for  canning  crop  reports,  but 
Truck  Crop  News  from  the  U.  S. 
D.  A.  Agr.  Marketing  Service  for 
March  5th  points  the  moral.  Of 
asparagus  it  says  that  shipments 
from  California  have  been  light 
be:ause  the  constant  rains  have 
prevented  cuttings. 

Of  snap  beans:  “very  light  sup¬ 
plies  of  snap  beans  are  in  pros¬ 
pect  for  March”  and  goes  on  to 
point  out  that  heavy  rains  in  Flor¬ 
ida  during  February,  and  a  frost 
in  the  Everglades  on  March  2nd, 
reduced  production ;  that  in  the 
lower  Rio  Grande  Valley,  in  Texas, 
the  crop  is  not  making  satisfac¬ 
tory  progress. 

Of  spinach,  continued  rains  and 
cold  have  played  havoc  on  this  crop 
from  the  coast  east  to  Arkansas, 
and  delayed  spring  planting  as 
well.  Virginia  reports  its  spring 
crop  in  good  condition.  This  will 
start  to  market  the  latter  part  of 
March. 

Of  tomatoes :  “The  available  sup¬ 
plies  of  tomatoes  will  be  very  lim¬ 
ited  during  March.  .  .  .  Damage 
from  frost  of  March  2nd  was 
heavy  (speaking  of  Florida).  .  .  . 
The  crop  in  lower  Rio  Grande  Val¬ 
ley  of  Texas  is  not  in  good  condi¬ 
tion,  because  of  cool  damp  weather. 
The  outlook  for  late  April  and  early 
May  production  is  unfavorable.  .  .  . 
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The  Valley  acreage  will  be  much 
below  earlier  intentions.  Land 
preparation  has  been  delayed  in 
East  Texas  due  to  cold,  wet 
weather.” 

All  of  which  throws  the  burden 
upon  canned  foods,  and  buyers 
know  this;  hence  the  buying  now 
while  prices  are  to  their  liking. 
What  remains  of  the  spot  tomato 
pack  ought  to  be  worth  more 
money  than  now  quoted;  and  only 
the  action  of  the  canners  will  pre¬ 
vent  that  eventuality.  And  again 
we  repeat:  prices  must  move  con¬ 
siderably  higher  than  they  are  to¬ 
day  before  any  claim  may  justly 
be  lodged  that  tomato  canners  are 
profiteering. 

The  fish  packs  are  riding  easy, 
at  firm  prices  and  promise  to  clean 
out  in  many  items. 

Canned  fruits  are  also  very  firm 
in  prices,  and  the  selections  badly 
broken,  as  packs  are  cleaning  out. 

Oyster  canners  say  that  they 
cannot  keep  up  with  the  demand, 
and  that  prices  are  higher  than 
they  have  been  recently  quoted  in 
our  Southern  market. 

NEW  YORK  MARKET 

Buying  Fairly  Brisk — Crabbing  Up  Futures 
— Taking  Tomatoes — Good  Corn  Sought 
For — Prices  Strong — Peas  Cleaning  Up  in 
New  York  State,  Also  Beans — Spinach 
Stronger — No  Price  Changes  in  Fish — 
Fruits  Quiet. 

By  “New  York  Stater” 

New  York,  March  6,  1941. 

THE  SITUATION — With  canners’ 
holdings  nearing  the  cleanup  stage 
in  many  sections  of  the  country, 
prices  have  continued  to  exhibit 
strength  this  week,  and  the  trading 
tempo  has  continued  fairly  brisk. 
Distributors  are  actively  in  the 
market  for  a  number  of  items 
which  are  in  short  supply,  among 
them  being  fancy  corn,  top  grades 
of  peas,  stringless  beans,  Maine 
sardines,  sliced  peaches,  and  num¬ 
erous  other  items. 

THE  OUTLOOK — Judging  by  the 
confidence  with  which  jobbers  are 
taking  hold  of  the  futures  market, 
last  year’s  tendency  to  hold  down 
inventories  and  make  the  canners 
carry  the  bulk  of  the  packs  has 


been  completely  abandoned.  A 
number  of  canners  who  have  al¬ 
ready  named  prices  on  their  1941 
packs  have  sold  up  large  percent¬ 
ages  of  their  expected  packs.  In¬ 
sofar  as  spots  are  concerned,  dis¬ 
tributors  are  no  longer  limiting 
their  purchases  to  small  lots  for 
immediate  requirements,  but  are 
covering  well  ahead  wherever  pos¬ 
sible.  A  general  conviction  that 
1941  packing  costs  will  make  for  a 
strong  market  and  that  Army  and 
trade  buying  will  make  for  stabil¬ 
ized  prices  seems  to  be  back  of  this 
market  conference. 

TOMATOES  —  Considerable  trade 
interest  is  evident  in  reports  of  in¬ 
creasing  export  interest  in  canned 
tomatoes  on  the  part  of  operators 
who  normally  buy  for  shipment  to 
Great  Britain.  Considerable  buy¬ 
ing  of  21/2S  has  developed  in  this 
connection,  resulting  in  further 
advances  in  prices  to  the  point 
where  southern  canners  are  now 
holding  this  item  at  90c  or  better, 
and  a  $1.00  market  is  being  freely 
talked  of.  On  standard  2s,  it  looks 
like  621/2C  minimum,  with  65c  and 
up  quoted  by  many  sellers,  while 
the  market  for  10s  is  strong  and 
$2.75  is  about  bottom  with  most 
canners.  Offerings  of  extra  stan¬ 
dards  are  generally  extremely 
limited  in  volume,  with  the  market 
strong  at  45c  for  Is,  70c  for  2s,  95c 
and  up  for  21/2S,  and  $3.25  and  up 
for  No.  10s,  all  f.  o.  b.  canneries. 
Army  inquiry  for  extra  standard 
tomatoes,  both  in  10s  and  2i/iS, 
continues  a  market  feature. 

CORN — Buyers  have  been  comb¬ 
ing  New  York  canneries  for  corn, 
and  it  is  reported  that  these  sur¬ 
veys  have  disclosed  the  fact  that 
many  packers  are  about  down  to 
bare  floors  on  wanted  items.  Fancy 
cream  style  bantam  is  now  held 
firm  at  $1.10  for  prompt  shipment 
from  up-state  packing  points  with 
10s  commanding  $5.50  on  crushed 
and  $6.00  on  whole  kernel.  The 
market  in  the  South  is  likewise 
stiff,  with  standard  crushed  now 
held  at  75c  by  most  sellers,  with 
some  offerings  still  available  at 
72V2C  on  2s,  while  on  10s  $4.75  and 
$5.00,  generally  the  latter,  prevail 
f.  0.  b.  canneries.  Extra  standard 
crushed  is  now  up  to  85c-87i/2C 


basis,  with  90c  asked  by  some 
sellers.  Fancy  corn  in  the  South 
is  reflecting  the  strength  evident 
in  other  packing  areas,  with  can¬ 
ners  quoting  fancy  crushed  bantam 
generally  at  $1.00,  at  canneries. 

PEAS — Canners  in  the  South  are 
getting  a  brisk  demand  for  spots, 
and  the  market  is  in  good  shape. 
Standard  4-sieve  Alaskas  are  gen¬ 
erally  firm  at  821/2C,  with  3-sieve 
at  85c.  Extra  standard  2-sieve 
Alaskas  generally  command  $1.05. 
On  sweets,  standard  ungraded 
range  85c  to  90c  at  canneries,  with 
extra  standards  ranging  90c  to 
$1.00,  as  to  sieve  and  brand. 
Packers  in  the  South  have  not  fol¬ 
lowed  the  example  of  pea  canners 
of  other  areas  in  rushing  their  fu¬ 
tures  bookings,  and  little  is  heard 
thus  far  regarding  futures  pea 
trading  in  the  South. 

BEANS — Advices  from  up-state 
markets  indicate  that  bean  hold¬ 
ings  of  New  York  canners  are 
nearing  the  clean-up  stage,  and 
prices  are  more  or  less  nominal  on 
stocks  still  offering.  Whole  golden 
wax  beans  are  up  to  $1.45  for  2- 
sieve  whole  beans,  with  3-sieve  at 
$1.35.  Canners  in  the  South  are 
holding  their  standard  cut  beans  at 
80c  for  prompt  shipment  on  2s, 
with  10s  scarce  at  $3.50,  while  on 
extra  standards  85c  to  90c  for  2s 
and  $4.10  to  $4.25  on  10s  seem  to 
tell  the  story  for  ungraded,  while 
on  1-sieve  95c  for  2s  and  $6.00  for 
10s  seem  to  be  this  week’s  market. 

SPINACH — With  the  new  pack 
still  8  to  10  weeks  away,  fairly 
brisk  buying  of  spots  has  cleaned 
up  cannery  holdings  in  the  South 
and  the  market  seems  to  be  set  for 
an  upswing.  Offerings  of  standard 
quality  are  reported  this  week  to 
be  held  at  75c  for  2s,  95c  for  21/2S 
and  $3.25  and  up  for  10s,  while  on 
fancy  the  market  is  strong  at 
minimums  of  80c  on  2s,  $1.00  on 
21/2S  and  $3.50  to  $3.75  on  10s, 
f.  o.  b.  canneries. 

SARDINES — With  the  market  in 
first  hands  bare  of  Maine  sardines, 
buyers  are  beginning  to  place  s.a.p. 
orders  on  1941  pack,  the  canning 
season  being  due  to  get  under  way 
April  15.  In  the  meantime,  a 
Maine  packer  who  opened  a  can¬ 
nery  in  New  Hampshire  to  get 
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£,L  Ound  the  statutory  canning  limi- 
t'Acions  imposed  by  Maine  law  is 
reported  to  have  sold  his  limited 
pack  as  fast  as  canned. 

SALMON — No  price  changes  have 
developed  on  salmon,  but  in  view 
of  the  scarcity  of  holdings  in  first 
hands,  the  annual  canned  salmon 
sales  drive  this  year  seems  to  be 
in  the  nature  of  an  anti-climax. 
Jobbers  are  in  the  market  for  pinks 
but  are  meeting  with  competition 
from  export  buyers,  and  the  mar¬ 
ket  is  little  better  than  nominal  as 
to  price,  the  same  being  true  of 
reds. 

TUNA — The  price  advance  made 
effective  on  yellowfin  tuna  at  the 
start  of  the  month  has  been  main¬ 
tained,  and  the  market  is  showing 
a  steady  tone.  Jobbers  are  order¬ 
ing  forward  stocks  in  good  volume, 
increasing  the  size  of  their  early 
commitments  somewhat  due  to 
shortage  of  shipping  space  in  the 
intercoastal  run.  Even  under  cur¬ 
rent  conditions,  when  the  real 
“pinch,”  according  to  shipping 
men,  has  not  yet  set  in,  it  is  a 
matter  of  five  weeks  or  better  to 
get  goods  from  West  Coast  points 
by  water. 

CITRUS — Heavy  relief  purchases 
of  grapefruit  juice  in  Florida  are 
tending  to  keep  the  commercial 
market  in  strong  position,  and  the 
steady  replacement  buying  which 
is  now  setting  in  has  intensified 
this  condition.  The  market  for 
juice  is  currently  strong  at  55c  for 
unsweetened  2s  and  $1.22i/2-$l-25 
for  46-ounce,  while  on  sweetened 
the  market  is  571/2^  and  $1,271/2^, 
respectively.  On  fancy  grapefruit 
sections,  2s  are  holding  firm  at  75c 
with  most  sellers.  Blended  and 
orange  juices  have  advanced,  re¬ 
flecting  the  higher  orange  market 
price  basis. 

CALIFORNIA  FRUITS — There  are 
no  ’evelopments  of  importance  in 
thf  West  Coast  market  situation 
th'  week,  insofar  as  price  changes 
ar  oncerned.  Stocks  are  cleaning 
up  apidly,  and  full  assortments 
ar  a  thing  of  the  past  until  1941 
pi  ^  comes  in. 

'  ‘  E  WAR  CLAUSE — Of  interest  to 
E'  ern  canners  is  the  report  that 
^  -t  Coast  packers,  with  few  ex¬ 


ceptions,  are  now  using  the  “war 
clause,”  discussed  at  a  meeting  of 
the  N.  C.  A.  board  in  Chicago  in 
January,  in  their  contracts  this 
year. 

CHICAGO  MARKET 

“All-Out”  List  Crowing  Longer — Canned 
Tomatoes  to  Fore — Corn  Futures  With¬ 
held — Peas  in  New  Buying  Drive — Spinach 
Prices  Still  Withdrawn — Some  Book  Heavy 
Bean  Futures  —  Beet  Assortments  Badly 
Broken — Pimientos  Unobtainable — Fruits 
Quiet — “Octopus”  Hurts. 

By  “Illinois” 

Chicago,  March  6,  1941. 

GENERAL  CONDITIONS  —  The 
canned  food  market  holds  steady 
with  increased  evidences  of  marked 
shortages.  Yesterday  a  buyer 
showed  us  a  list  of  some  twenty 
different  items  in  canned  foods  that 
he  said  he  could  not  purchase  as 
supplies  had  been  exhausted. 

TOMATOES  —  No.  21/2  standard 
tomatoes  hold  the  spotlight.  A  wide 
demand  has  ruled  and  Indiana  can¬ 
ners  have  sold  as  far  East  as 
Buffalo  and  Pittsburgh,  markets 
that  usually  draw  their  supplies 
from  the  East.  No.  2V2  standards 
are  difficult  to  obtain  in  Indiana 
and  surrounding  States  at  less  than 
90c  factory.  All  85c  lots  have 
been  cleaned  up. 

Everyone  you  talk  to  seems  to 
think  that  this  activity  and  ad¬ 
vance  in  No.  21/2  tins  will  influence 
the  price  on  No.  2s  and  that  it  is 
only  a  question  of  time  before  No.  2 
standards  will  command  from  21/2C 
to  5c  per  dozen  above  today’s  mar¬ 
ket  which  ranges  from  60c  to  62i/^c 
factory  points. 

No.  10  tin  extra  standard  toma¬ 
toes  are  wanted  but  few  and  far 
between  are  the  lots  available  and 
those  are  held  firm  at  $3.25  factory 
Indiana.  No.  10  standards  are 
quoted  at  $2.75  and  upward. 

CORN — Canners  seem  somewhat 
reluctant  to  quote  futures.  The 
larger  corn  canners  of  the  Middle- 
west  are  holding  back.  Meanwhile, 
the  spot  market  goes  merrily  along 
its  way  and  No.  2  standard  cream 
style  white  is  80c  factory.  No.  2 
extra  standard  cream  style  white 


is  held  at  95c.  No.  2  whole  kernel 
corns  have  come  in  for  greater  play 
of  late  and  it  is  now  difficult  to 
locate  anything  in  No.  2  tin  fancy 
whole  kernel  yellow  under  $1.00  to 
$1.05  factory  point.  No.  2  fancy 
cream  style  golden  is  quoted  at 
$1.10. 

No.  1  tin  corn  and  No.  10  tin 
corn,  to  all  practical  purposes,  have 
been  cleaned  up. 

PEAS — A  satisfactory  volume  is 
reported  with  new  buying  develop¬ 
ing.  Jobbing  distributors  are  really 
surprising  themselves  at  the  in¬ 
creased  quantities  of  peas  they  are 
moving.  The  lowest  priced  pea  to¬ 
day  in  Wisconsin  is  85c  for  a  No.  2 
tin  standard.  Here  and  there  a 
small  lot  might  be  offered  at  a 
trifle  less  but  invariably  the  quality 
is  off. 

A  large  part  of  the  future  busi¬ 
ness  booked  to  date  has  been  at  last 
year’s  prices  with  only  slight  in¬ 
creases  on  a  few  of  the  numbers. 
This  business  has  been  chiefly  with 
canners’  old  and  new  regular 
customers. 

SPINACH — Continued  wet  weather 
in  California  has  so  damaged  the 
growing  spinach  crop  that  canners 
who  sold  sparingly  of  futures  are 
fearful  they  will  be  unable  to  de¬ 
liver  in  full.  All  prices  have  been 
withdrawn. 

Spot  spinach  is  scarce  in  the 
Ozarks.  Spring  packing  is  sched¬ 
uled  to  start  in  a  couple  of  weeks. 
Offerings  are  limited  from  both 
Missouri  as  well  as  Arkansas.  The 
entire  spinach  structure  is  one  of 
strength. 

GREEN  &  WAX  BEANS — As  re¬ 
ported  in  this  column  last  week, 
Pacific  Northwestern  canners 
opened  their  1941  prices  and  heavy 
bookings  resulted.  Advances  have 
already  occurred,  canners  marking 
up  their  opening  quotations  due  to 
the  heavy  sales. 

In  Wisconsin  and  Michigan,  all 
spot  green  and  wax  beans  are 
cleaning  up  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
by  the  local  trade  that  Southern 
States  will  have  beans  to  offer  in 
late  Spring  and  early  Summer. 

SAUERKRAUT — Here  is  a  market 
that  has  made  a  good  account  of 
itself  since  the  turn  of  the  year. 
Buying  is  steady  though  in  small 
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lots.  The  undertone  leads  to  the 
thought  that  further  strength  is 
likely  to  develop. 

BEETS — Wisconsin  canners’  stocks 
have  been  depleted  to  the  point 
where  assortments  are  impossible 
to  secure.  Some  future  business 
has  been  booked  at  prices  slightly 
over  last  year’s  levels. 

PIMIENTOS — All  kinds  and  all 
sizes  are  unobtainable  and  jobbers 
here  are  picking  up  small  parcels 
from  other  jobbers  fortunate  in 
having  a  small  surplus. 

The  trade  had  expected  future 
pimiento  prices  by  now.  Some 
s.a.p.  business  is  being  recorded. 

CALIFORNIA  FRUITS — Peach  buy¬ 
ing  has  slowed  up  account  of  the 
recent  advance  and  the  stocking  up 
by  part  of  the  trade  prior  thereto. 
Apricots  are  of  routine  call.  Cock¬ 
tail  has  been  wanted  but  Chicago 
seems  to  be  disinclined  to  pay  the 
higher  prices  that  now  rule.  Green 
Gage  and  egg  plums  cannot  be  had. 

PACIFIC  NORTHWEST — Some  low 
grade  and  off  quality  pears  have 
been  offered  but  market  on  the 
better  qualities  has  not  been  dis¬ 
turbed  and  the  movement  continues 
in  an  encouraging  way.  All  kinds 
of  berries  are  in  small  supply. 
Italian  prune  plums  have  showed  a 
little  interest  but  much  more  will 
be  needed  to  move  the  stocks  still 
in  canners’  hands. 

GRAPEFRUIT  &  GRAPEFRUIT  JUICE 
— The  tone  of  this  market  con¬ 
tinues  strong  and  the  opinion  rules 
that  higher  prices  will  rule  on 
grapefruit  juice,  blended  juice  and 
orange  juice.  Segments  are  firm  at 
75c  for  No.  2  tins  and  $2.10  for 
the  No.  5. 

THE  GREAT  INTERSTATE  GROCERY 
CHAIN  “OCTOPUS” — Evidence  is  ac¬ 
cumulating  of  the  growing  opposi¬ 
tion  to  monopolistic  methods  of  this 
big  chain  corporation.  The  condi¬ 
tion  of  small  business  affected  by 
it  is  becoming  more  serious  all  the 
time.  If  canners  would  only  know 
it,  it  materially  affects  them. 
Sooner  or  later  the  Government 
will  have  to  take  a  hand.  Indepen¬ 
dent  business  must  organize  to 
protect  itself.  Control  of  distribu¬ 
tion  and  production  by  a  few  large 
units  is  a  very  unhealthy  situation 


for  our  Country.  The  “octopus”  is 
getting  too  large.  Its  activities 
should  be  curtailed.  Why  don’t  you 
write  Senator  Wheeler  of  Montana, 
addressing  your  letter  to  Senate 
Building,  Washington,  D.  C.,  and 
outline  to  him  the  evils  that  have 
been  developed  by  the  “octopus.” 

CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

Appreciation — Weather  Holds  Down  Acre¬ 
ages  and  Hurts  Crops — Spinach  and  Aspara¬ 
gus  Affected — Packs  Will  Not  Be  Increased 
— Spots  Will  Be  Cleaned  Up^Beans  Sold 

Upon  S.  A.  P.  Basis — ^Tuna  Pack  and 
Demand  Increasing. 

By  “Berkeley” 

San  Francisco,  March  6,  1941. 

APPRECIATION — Members  of  the 
trade,  canners  and  brokers  alike, 
continue  to  express  appreciation  of 
the  fine  bit  of  work  done  by  The 
Canning  Trade  in  reporting  the 
Chicago  conventions,  particularly 
the  issue  in  which  the  convention 
proceedings  were  reported  in  de¬ 
tail.  It  is  suggested  that  during 
such  trying  times  as  these  infor¬ 
mation  in  detail  concerning  all 
phases  of  the  industry  is  of  special 
value  and  that  the  convention  re¬ 
port  as  presented  gives  ample 
opportunity  for  study. 

SPINACH  —  As  the  season  ad¬ 
vances  it  is  becoming  more  and 
more  apparent  that  the  acreage  to 
be  devoted  to  spinach  for  canning 
purposes  in  California  will  be 
smaller  than  was  planned  at  the 
first  of  the  year.  This  has  been 
reduced  by  at  least  25  per  cent 
from  the  early  estimates  and  con¬ 
siderable  damage  has  been  done  by 
incessant  rains.  Much  planting 
has  been  delayed  because  of  the 
rain  and  in  fields  where  planting 
has  been  done  weeds  are  getting 
out  of  bounds.  It  is  still  too  early 
to  make  an  estimate  of  the  size  of 
the  pack,  but  some  canners  are  sug¬ 
gesting  that  the  output  may  be  no 
larger  than  a  year  ago.  Those  who 
came  out  with  opening  prices  in 
January  have  withdrawn  and  the 
larger  packers  say  they  will  not 
put  out  lists  until  the  canning  sea¬ 
son  gets  under  way.  Rather  more 
interest  is  being  shown  in  spot  hold¬ 
ings  than  a  few  weeks  ago,  with 


most  sales  on  the  basis  of  $1.15  for 
No.  2i/^s.  Some  extra  fancy  stock 
has  sold  as  high  as  $1.35. 

asparagus — Asparagus  is  also 
being  affected  by  the  wet  weather 
which  is  interfering  with  the  har¬ 
vesting  of  the  early  crop.  Some 
fields  have  been  flooded  and  the 
Sacramento  River  has  reached  a 
near  danger  stage.  Growers  and 
canners  will  attend  a  hearing  on  a 
proposed  marketing  agreement  to 
be  held  at  Sacramento  on  March 
10.  It  is  anticipated  that  the  mar¬ 
keting  order,  if  adopted,  will 
closely  follow  that  of  last  year. 
This  will  mean  that  the  pack  will 
be  held  down  through  careful  grad¬ 
ing  and  inspection  and  an  estab¬ 
lished  maximum.  Canners  have 
not  come  to  an  agreement  as  yet 
regarding  prices  to  be  paid  for 
canning  stock. 

FRUITS  —  Business  on  canned 
fruits  in  general  has  slowed  down 
somewhat  as  a  result  of  the  heavy 
shipping  done  in  February,  but 
prices  continue  very  firm. 

Apricots  have  firmed  a  bit,  owing 
to  the  uncertain  outlook  for  the 
coming  crop.  Trees  are  in  full 
bloom  in  many  districts,  suggesting 
that  brown  rot  may  be  rampant, 
since  the  rain  prevents  effective 
spraying. 

Sales  of  peaches  are  being  made 
at  the  higher  prices  named  by  most 
interests  and  pears  are  moving 
fairly  well.  The  feeling  is  general 
that  stocks  will  be  closely  cleaned 
up  before  a  new  pack  can  be  made 
ready. 

PINEAPPLE  —  Stocks  of  fancy 
crushed  Hawaiian  pineapple  in  the 
buffet  size  have  reached  a  low 
level  and  orders  could  not  be 
filled  in  full  by  some  packers  with¬ 
out  assistance  from  others.  Several 
other  items  are  low  and  will  shortly 
be  placed  on  an  allocation  basis  by 
the  packer  group. 

BEANS — The  stringless  bean  mar  ¬ 
ket  is  very  active  and  not  only  ar'’ 
spot  stocks  in  very  small  compasr 
but  much  of  the  expected  1941  pad: 
has  been  sold  on  a  s.a.p.  basis.  In 
fact,  some  Coast  canners  have  sol  ! 
all  they  expect  to  pack  this  year 
In  the  San  Jose  district  of  Cali 
fornia  the  extremely  wet  winter  i  5 
expected  to  cut  into  the  bean  pack 
to  be  made  later  in  the  year.  Thh 
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is  explained  on  the  ground  that  but 
t’  0  plantings  will  be  possible,  in¬ 
stead  of  the  usual  three,  plantings 
being  made  at  intervals  to  keep  the 
relatively  small  plants  operating  to 
capacity  during  the  season. 

Blue  Lake  Producers,  of  Salem, 
Ore.,  have  announced  opening 
puces  on  Blue  Lake  beans,  these 
being  named  to  apply  on  s.a.p. 
orders  that  have  already  been 
booked.  No  additional  business  will 
be  taken  at  these  prices,  it  is  an¬ 
nounced,  until  customers  have  been 
given  an  opportunity  of  confirming 
s.a.p.  bookings.  Should  all  these 
be  confirmed,  the  anticipated  pack 
will  be  absorbed.  The  prices,  f.o.b. 
Salem,  Ore.,  or  dock,  Portland, 
Ore.,  are: 

8-oz.  11-oz.  No.  303 


Fancy  2-Sv.  Vertical .  $  .90  $1.20 

Fancy  2-Sv.  Cut . $  .66  .80 

Fancy  2-Sv.  French  Sliced . 80 

Fancy  3-Sv.  Whole . 

Fancy  3-Sv.  Vertical .  ....  1.10 

Fancy  3-Sv.  Cut . 60  .76  1.00 

Fancy  3-Sv.  French  Sliced . 76  1.00 

Choice  4-Sv.  Whole . 

Choice  4-Sv.  Cut . 60  .67^^  .86 

Choice  4-Sv.  French  Sliced . 

Stand.  5-Sv.  Cut . 76 

Short  cuts  2-3-4-Sv .  ....  .76 

Choice  4-Sv.  Vertical .  ....  1.00 

No.  2  No.  10 

Fancy  1-Sv.  Whole .  $1.66  $6.60 

Fancy  2-Sv.  Whole .  1.20  6.60 

Fancy  2-Sv.  Vertical .  1.30 

Fancy  2-Sv.  Cut .  1.16  6.26 

Fancy  2-Sv.  French  Sliced .  1.16  6.26 

Fancy  3-Sv.  Whole .  ....  6.10 

Fancy  3-Sv.  Vertical .  1.20 

Fancy  3-Sv.  Cut .  1.10  6.00 

Fancy  3-Sv.  French  Sliced .  1.10  6.00 

Choice  4-Sv.  Whole .  ....  4.76 

Choice  4-Sv.  Cut . 96  4.60 

Choice  4-Sv.  French  Sliced .  ....  4.76 

Stand.  5-Sv.  Cut . 86  4.00 

Short  cuts  2-3-4-Sv . 86  4.00 

Choice  4-Sv.  Vertical .  1.10 


TUNA — The  1940  pack  of  tuna 
in  California  amounted  to  about 
3,870,000  cases,  according  to  pre¬ 
liminary  reports  that  have  been 
brought  out.  This  is  about  700,000 
cases  more  than  were  packed  the 
previous  year.  Sales  during  1940 
ran  about  300,000  cases  ahead  of 
those  of  1939.  The  demand  con¬ 
tinues  steady  with  advances 
run  ored  on  some  of  the  featured 
lines. 

iGETABLES — Canned  peas  and 
die  1  carrots  seem  in  limited  supply 
in  his  market,  with  holders  hav¬ 
ing  10  difficulty  in  getting  95c  for 
Nc  303  and  $1.1,0  for  No.  2  tall. 

.  PLES — Increased  interest  has 
be  shown  of  late  in  No.  10  fancy 
he  y  pack  apples  and  sales  have 
be  1  made  at  $3.75  f.  o.  b.  San 
Fi  acisco  dock,  or  $3.25  f.  o.  b. 
Wc  .'ihington  cannery. 


GULF  STATES  MARKET 

Seafood  Needs  an  Independent  Exchange, 
Well  Financed — Oyster  Canning  and  Con¬ 
suming  Time — Oyster  Canning  at  Full  Speed 
— Prices  Firm — ^Very  Little  Shrimp  Canning 
^Prices  Holding. 

By  “Bayou” 

Mobile,  Ala.,  March  6,  1941. 

WHY  SEA  FOOD  CANNING  EX¬ 
CHANGES  HAVE  FAILED — Up  tO  now 
all  sea  food  exchanges  or  associa¬ 
tions  have  been  run  in  a  haphazard 
way,  with  insufficient  or  no  funds 
at  all  and  with  two  or  three  of  the 
members  handling  the  affairs  with¬ 
out  pay. 

These  member  canners  who  are 
elected  to  run  the  organization  are 
invariably  too  tied  up  in  their  own 
private  business  to  be  able  to  de¬ 
vote  enough  time  and  attention  to 
the  association  or  exchange,  which 
accounts  for  these  enterprises  fail¬ 
ing  about  as  fast  as  they  are 
formed.  Then,  too,  there  is  too 
much  jealousy  and  business  rivalry 
among  the  sea  food  canners,  which 
causes  them  to  believe  that  the 
canners  who  are  operating  the  ex¬ 
change  are  using  it  too  much  to 
advance  their  own  private  busi¬ 
ness.  What  the  sea  food  canners 
really  need  is  an  independently  op¬ 
erated  exchange,  functioning  to  it¬ 
self,  wherein  every  member  of  the 
exchange  would  have  frequent  ac¬ 
cess  to  the  affairs  and  workings  of 
the  organization,  and  derive  equal 
benefits  from  its  operation. 

This  exchange  to  be  successful 
will  have  to  be  established  on  a 
strong  financial  basis,  with  plenty 
cash  capital,  and  not  promises  and 
good  intentions,  because  it  takes 
money  to  buy  advertising  space, 
etc.,  and  also  money  to  buy  brains 
and  help  to  plan  out  sales  cam¬ 
paigns  and  to  run  the  office.  Unless 
these  expenses  are  provided  for  in 
advance,  the  exchange  is  an  abso¬ 
lute  failure  before  it  is  even 
started. 

Under  the  circumstances,  in 
order  to  insure  the  ultimate  success 
of  this  undertaking  a  substantial 
amount  will  have  to  be  required 
from  the  canners,  as  an  initial  pay¬ 
ment  into  the  exchange  and  the 
monthly  or  quarterly  dues  may  be 
fixed  on  a  budget  of  the  operating 
expenses  of  the  exchange. 


Of  course,  this  does  not  mean 
that  the  exchange  should  plunge 
into  big  things  right  from  the 
start,  but  on  the  contrary,  begin 
in  a  modest  way  and  expand  op¬ 
erations  as  it  moves  along  and  feels 
able  to  do  so. 

All  this  can  be  worked  out  in 
detail  and  it  is  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  success  and  failure  in  es¬ 
tablishing  a  canners’  exchange. 

OYSTERS — One  more  month  with 
an  “R”  left  after  this  month  and 
we  will  then  drift  into  the  four 
months  without  “R’s,”  and  which 
tradition  says  are  not  good  months 
to  eat  oysters. 

This  is  true  to  the  extent  that 
months  without  an  “R”  are  usually 
hot  weather  months  and  aside 
from  the  fact  that  oysters  are  in¬ 
variably  poor  in  hot  weather,  they 
also  don’t  keep  fresh  out  of  water 
long  in  the  hot  months. 

It  may  be  noted,  that  oysters  are 
canned  only  in  the  winter  months, 
which  is  when  they  are  fat  and 
plump.  Therefore,  canned  oysters 
are  just  as  nice  and  delicious  in 
July  as  in  January,  but  the  major¬ 
ity  of  the  housewives  don’t  know 
this  and  they  quit  eating  canned 
oysters  when  the  raw  oyster  sea¬ 
son  closes.  This  should  not  be  the 
case  and  the  housewife  needs  some¬ 
body  to  tell  her. 

Bringing  the  above  facts  to  the 
American  housewives  would  result 
in  increased  consumption  of  oysters 
in  the  summer  months,  and  this  is 
very  much  needed. 

The  canning  of  oysters  is  run¬ 
ning  in  high  gear,  considering  the 
number  of  men  engaged  in  the 
business  of  tonging  and  dredging 
them,  but  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
oystermen  have  been  thinned  out 
through  the  high  wages  paid  by  the 
shipyards  and  other  big  industries, 
which  have  lured  them  away  from 
oystering. 

The  price  of  canned  oysters  is: 
$1.10  per  dozen  for  four  ounce; 
$1.15-$1.20  for  five  ounce;  $2.10 
for  eight  ounce  and  $2.30  for  ten 
ounce,  f.  o.  b.  factory. 

SHRIMP — With  the  coming  of 
spring,  comes  warmer  weather  and 
a  better  supply  of  shrimp,  because 
they  are  a  warm  weather  crusta¬ 
cean,  disappearing  when  cold 
weather  arrives. 
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Very  little  canning  of  shrimp 
has  been  going  on  in  the  last  three 
months,  but  there  is  no  guarantee 
that  it  will  be  any  better  for  the 
next  three  or  more  months,  so  the 
price  of  canned  shrimp  is  firm  at 
$1.20  per  dozen  for  No.  1  small ; 
$1.25  for  No.  1  medium  and  $1.30 
for  No.  1  large,  f.  o.  b.  factory. 

RIO  GRANDE  VALLEY 

By  “Rio  Grande” 

Houston,  Texas,  Feb.  27,  1941. 

(Delayed) 

GRAPEFRUIT  JUICE — Considerable 
confusion  exists  today  in  the  Rio 
Grande  Valley,  due  to  the  fact  con¬ 
stant  rainfall  throughout  the 
month  of  January  has  so  curtailed 
operations  of  the  juice  packers  that 
canners  have  been  unable  to  make 
shipment  of  their  legitimate  juice 
orders.  It  is  to  be  specifically 
noted  that  this  curtailment  of  op¬ 
erations  has  come  at  a  time  when 
all  packers  are  making  every  ef¬ 
fort  to  ship  to  the  Eastern  sea¬ 
board  on  the  last  vessels  out  of 
Port  Brownsville  this  season. 

Another  result  of  this  constant 
rainfall  has  been  a  forced  rise  in 
raw  material  to  the  end  that  pack¬ 
ers  are  now  paying  $7.00  per  ton 
for  juice  fruit,  whereas  the  mar¬ 
ket  is  much  weaker,  showing  the 
canner  a  loss  in  whatever  he  packs 
at  this  time.  However,  the  gen¬ 
eral  quotations  on  grapefruit  juice 
are  now  55  cents  per  dozen  No.  2s, 
$1.20  per  dozen  on  the  46-oz.  size. 
So  far  as  we  are  able  to  discern 
these  quotations  are  f.  o.  b.  factory 
only. 

There  is  indeed  an  actual  grape¬ 
fruit  shortage  this  season,  which 
in  view  of  past  performances 
sounds  utterly  impossible.  But  the 
consumption  of  grapefruit  juice 
this  season  has  been  of  such  pro¬ 
portions  as  to  surprise  even  the 
most  optimistic  packer. 

KRAUT — It  would  appear  that 
most  markets  are  bare  and  eager 
for  sauer  kraut  at  this  time.  The 
prevailing  market  is  Is,  40  cents; 
2s,  621/2  cents;  21/2S,  721/2  cents; 
and  10s,  $2.50. 


SPINACH — Due  to  constant  wet 
weather  the  spinach  pack  dimin¬ 
ishes  each  passing  day.  It  seems 
the  spinach  drought  is  already 
starting,  and  anyone  able  to  pur¬ 
chase  Is  at  40  cents,  2s  at  65 
cents,  2i/4s  at  871/2  cents  and  10s 
at  $3.00  have  good  property. 

TURNIP  AND  MUSTARD  GREENS — 
Demand  for  these  items  seems  to 
be  on  the  increase  with  the  pre¬ 
vailing  market  for  Is,  371/^  cents; 
2s,  571/2  cents  and  10s,  $2.75. 

C.  E.  ORDERS  UP  81% 

Preliminary  results  of  General  Electric 
Company’s  operations  for  the  year  1940 
were  announced  February  28th  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Charles  E.  Wilson  following  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
company. 

Net  sales  billed  amounted  to  $411,938,- 
000,  compared  with  $304,680,000  for  1939, 
an  increase  of  35  per  cent.  As  an¬ 
nounced  in  January,  orders  received  in 
1940  amounted  to  $654,190,000,  a  record 
high  figure,  and  were  equivalent  to  an 
increase  of  81  per  cent  over  the  orders 
received  in  1939.  ^ 

Net  income  for  the  year  1940,  after 
provision  for  all  charges,  amounted  to 
$56,241,000,  and  was  equivalent  to  $1.95 
a  share  of  common  stock,  compared  with 
$1.43  a  share  in  1939,  an  increase  of  36 
per  cent.  Cash  dividends  of  $1.85  a 
share  were  declared  and  paid  in  1940, 
compared  with  $1.40  a  share  in  1939. 

CHAIN  BELT  ELECTS  MERWIN 
PRESIDENT 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  Chain  Belt  Company,  J. 
C.  Merwin,  Vice-President  and  Treasurer, 
was  elected  President  of  the  company 
to  succeed  C.  R.  Messinger  who  died 
February  4th.  G.  M.  Dyke,  Assistant 
Treasurer,  was  elected  Treasurer  and 
A.  F.  Kessler,  also  an  Assistant  Treas¬ 
urer,  was  elected  to  the  new  office  of 
Comptroller.  Walter  Kasten,  President 
of  the  First  Wisconsin  National  Bank  of 
Milwaukee,  was  made  a  director  at  the 
annual  stockholders’  meeting  which  pre¬ 
ceded  the  directors’  meeting. 

MORGAN  PURCHASES  TRAILERS 

In  addition  to  a  recent  purchase  of  90 
Fruehauf  trailers,  the  Morgan  Packing 
Company,  of  Austin,  Indiana,  has  added 
10  more  during  the  month  of  December, 
and  10  in  January  for  a  total  of  110 
units  purchased  during  the  last  three 
months. 

CANNERY  TO  MOVE 

The  Southern  Co-operative  Canning 
Co.,  78  Mace  Place,  Los  Angeles,  Calif., 
will  move  to  Border  Ave.  and  220th  St., 
Torrance,  Calif. 


VAN  CAMP  BEGINS  ACTIVE  SALES 
PROGRAM 

A.  B.  Irwin,  Eastern  Division  Manager 
of  Van  Camp’s,  Inc.,  has  announced  ar. 
active  sales  and  advertising  campaign 
in  the  New  York  Metropolitan  area,  with 
their  pork  and  beans  product  registered 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Feld-Craw- 
ford  Fair  Trade  Act  to  protect  retail 
grocers  on  consumer  prices.  Since  the 
opening  of  its  large,  new,  modern  sea¬ 
board  plant  at  Trenton,  New  Jersey, 
during  1939,  the  company  has  been  con¬ 
stantly  expanding  its  active  efforts  in  the 
Atlantic  Seaboard  States. 

New  York  headquarters  have  been 
established  at  90  West  Broadway  and 
distribution  work,  which  has  been  under 
way  for  some  time,  will  be  supplemented 
by  special  local  trade  and  consumer  ad¬ 
vertising  using  newspaper  and  the  radio. 

Van  Camp’s  advertising  in  national 
publications  is  also  being  increased  be¬ 
ginning  March  1st,  in  celebration  of  the 
company’s  80th  anniversary,  and  will 
feature  the  offer  of  a  patriotic  pin 
through  grocery  store  purchases  of  Van 
Camp’s  products.  Four-color  ads  in  Sat¬ 
urday  Evening  Post  and  Life,  black  and 
white  pages  in  Progressive  Grocer, 
Chain  Store  Age,  Super  Market  Merchan¬ 
dising,  are  among  scheduled  publications, 
and  a  full  complement  of  point-of-sale 
material  built  around  the  80th  anni¬ 
versary  and  the  patriotic  pin  theme  is 
being  widely  distributed  to  the  grocery 
trade. 

McDowell  acquires  western  states 

GROCERY  COMPANY 

The  Bert  McDowell  Wholesale  Grocery 
Company,  Sacramento,  Calif.,  has  an¬ 
nounced  the  acquisition  of  the  Western 
States  Grocery  Company,  including 
branches  at  Sacramento,  Stockton, 
Marysville  and  Redding. 

PACKAGING  INSTITUTE  TO  MEET 

The  semi-annual  dinner  meeting  of 
Packaging  Institute,  Inc.,  will  be  held 
on  April  1st,  at  the  Stevens  Hotel, 
Chicago,  on  the  opening  day  of  the 
Packaging  Conference  and  Exposition. 
The  Committee  on  Arrangements  is 
headed  by  E.  A.  Throckmorton,  Container 
Corporation  of  America,  and  includes  H. 
Kirke  Becker,  Peters  Machinery  Com¬ 
pany;  R.  D.  Frick,  Campana  Corpora¬ 
tion;  and  Henry  F.  Woulfe,  The  Pepso- 
dent  Company. 

CANCO’S  MR.  STURDY  SPEAKS 

March  10th,  Waterloo,  Iowa — Rotar 
Club. 

March  10th,  Waterloo,  Iowa  —  Hig : 
School. 

March  10th,  Waterloo,  Iowa — Wholesal'; 

Retail  Dealers  Organization. 

March  11th,  Kansas  City,  Mo. — Assoc' 
ated  Grocers  of  Kansas  City. 

March  12th,  Joplin,  Mo. — Associate 
Grocers  of  Kansas  City. 

March  13th,  Springfield,  Mo. — Associat¬ 
ed  Grocers  of  Kansas  City. 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 


All  Prices  quoted  F.  O.  B.  Factory 

Prices  given  represent  the  high  and  low  canners’  selling  price 
of  the  current  week,  subject  to  the  customary  cash  discounts. 
Quvotations  per  dozen  unless  otherwise  noted.  “Eastern” 
quotations  for  Atlantic  Coast  States  east  of  Ohio  River; 
“Central” :  Central  States  west  of  Ohio  River  to  Mountain 


States;  “West  Coast”:  Mountain  and  Pacific  Coast  States. 


Quotations  on  this 

page  are  for 

spot  goods. 

For  future 

quotations  see  market  reports. 

Canned  Vegetables 

Eastern 

Central 

West  Coast 

Low  High 

Low  High 

Low 

High 

ASPARAGUS 

White  Colossal,  No.  2% . 

•^•••« 

2.66 

2.80 

Large,  No.  2^ . 

•••MM 

••••••• 

.••....  MS— • 

2.70 

2.86 

Medium,  No.  2^ . 

-••••• 

2.66 

2.70 

Green  Mam.,  No.  2  ro.  cans. 

2.60  2.60 

2.66 

2.60 

Large,  No.  2 . 

2.30 

2.60 

2.30  2.36 

2.56 

2.35 

9.30  . 

2.36 

2.40 

Tips,  White,  Mam.  No.  1  sq 

2.60 

2.70 

Small,  No.  1  sq . 

2.40 

2.60 

Green  Mam.,  No.  1  sq . 

. 

2.40 

2.60 

2.26 

2.30 

Green  Tips,  60/80,  2s . 

2.26 

2.10  2.15 

Green  Tips,  40/60,  2s . 

2.30 

2.60 

2.30  2.35 

Green  Cuts  and  Tips.  28 . 

1.66 

1.66  1.76 

Green  Cuts  and  Tips,  10s . 

7.26 

7.60 

7.60  9.60 

Green  Cuts,  28 . 

1.00 

1.06 

STRINGLESS  BEANS 

Fancy  French  Cut  Green,  No 

2  .8714  1.15 

1.06 

1.16 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  Cut  Green,  No.  2... 

. 82^2 

.90 

.86  . 

.90 

i.oo 

No.  10  . 

.  3.76 

4.60 

Std.  Cut  Green,  No.  2 . 

. 75 

.80 

.76  .80 

.75 

.85 

No.  10  . 

.  3.36 

3.50 

nominal 

3.76 

4.00 

Fancy  Whole  Green,  No.  2... 

.....  1.15 

1.60 

nominal 

1.60 

1.60 

No.  10  . 

.  5.50 

6.00 

nominal 

5.00 

5.60 

Ex.  Std.  Whole  Green,  No. 

....  1.00 

1.20 

1.25 

1.35 

No.  10  . 

nominal 

4.25 

4.50 

Fancy  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 

. 86 

1.25 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 

.05 

.R5  . 

No.  10  . 

—  4.60 

4.75 

Std.  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 

...M  75 

No.  10  . 

Fancy  Whole  Wax,  No.  2.. 

.  1.16 

1.60 

nominal 

No.  10  . 

.  6.26 

Ex.  Std.  Whole  Wax,  No.  2 

1.00 

No.  10  . 

Std.  Whole  Wax,  No.  2 

No.  10  . 

nominal 

Red  Kidney,  Std..  No.  2 . . 

. 76 

.85 

No.  ro . 

.  a  7f; 

4.50 

LIMA  BEANS 

No.  2  Tiny  Green . 

1.60 

1.60  1.60 

1.60 

1.60 

No.  10  . 

.  7.00 

7.60 

8.00 

No.  2  Fancy  Small  Green.. 

1.35 

1.30  1.35 

No.  2  Medium  Green . 

.  1.10 

1.20 

1.20  1.30 

1.26 

1.26 

No.  10  . 

_  5.50 

6.36 

No.  2  Green  &  White . 

. 70 

.92% 

.90  . 

.90 

.90 

No.  10  . 

.  4.26 

5.00 

No.  2  Fresh  White . 

. 621/2 

.75 

.72%  .80 

.80 

.85 

No.  10  . 

.....  3.26 

3.76 

. K7^ 

.65 

BEEs'l'  3 

Whole,  No.  2 . 

. 85 

1.60 

.90  1.25 

1.05 

No.  2%  . 

—  1.15 

No  10  . 

—  3.36 

4.00 

4.00 

Cut,  ’o.  2„................ . 

.70 

7K 

No.  2%  . 

. 92% 

.95 

.80  . 

No,  10  . 

.  3.40 

3.75 

3.26  . 

Slice.  ,  No.  2 . 

. 80 

87% 

.80  .90 

.85 

.90 

No.  . 

. 96 

1.00 

.96  . 

1.10 

Nc  .  30  . 

.  3.66 

4.25 

3.76  . 

3.35 

. 70 

.80 

.70  .85 

1.20 

No  10  . 

..  3.50 

3.75 

3.25  . 

3.60 

Shoe:  ling.  No.  2 . 

. 70 

— ... 

Nc  10 . . . 

3.10 

CAT.  ITS 

Slic^  -r  Nn.  9. . ,,,,,, . 

.  .76 

. 

•...— 

Ni  .  .0  .  . 

.  4.60 

4.60 

....••• 

.....•• 

Dice  .  No.  9. .  . 

. 60 

.80 

nominal 

.65 

.70 

N.'.  0 

3.26 

3.75 

nominal 

PE  AND  CARROTS 

Std.  ’o.  2.„ . 

. 70 

.80 

Far?  No.  2 . 

. 95 

1.16 

1.06  1.20 

i.ib 

CANNED  VEGETABLES— Continued 


Eastern 

Central 

West  Coast 

Low  High 

Low  High 

Low  High 

CORN — Wholegrain 

Yellow,  Fancy  No.  2 . 

..  1.00  1.15 

1.00 

1.05 

1.07% 

..  1.00  1.05 

.90 

.95 

1.02% 

No.  10  . . 

..  nominal 

5.00 

5.50 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2„ . . 

».  .87%  .95 

.85 

.90 

No.  10  . 

..  nominal 

nominal 

Std.  No.  2 . 

.77% 

.80 

. 

No.  10  . 

nominal 

tiiirrr 

White,  Fancy  No.  2 . 

..  1.00  1.05 

.90 

1.07% 

No.  10  . 

..  ,, .  ,  . 

nominal 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . . 

.85  . 

.85 

No.  10  . . 

..  5.10  . 

nominal 

Std.  No.  2 . . 

.80  .82% 

.7K 

No.  10  _ 

...  6.00  .  ' 

nominal 

Shoepeg,  Fancy  No.  2......„..... 

...  1.00  1.10 

.95 

1.10 

No.  10  . . 

...  nominal 

5.25 

6.76 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 

.92%  1.00 

No.  10  . 

._  6.30  5.76 

nominal 

Std.  No.  2 . 

...  .87%  .90 

CORN — Creamstyle 

1.05  1.10 

1.10 

.97 

No.  10  . 

nominal 

4.75 

5.50 

Qft 

No.  10  . 

nominal 

nominal 

.75  .80 

.80 

No.  10  . 

nominal 

---IT, 

White,  Fancy  No.  2 . 

1.00  . 

1.00 

No.  10  . 

nominal 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . . 

.85  .90 

.90 

.95 

No.  10  . 

4.90  6.26 

nominal 

Std.  No.  2 . 

.75  .80 

.80 

No.  10  . 

4.75  5.00 

nominal 

HOMINY 

Std.  Split,  No.  1  Tall . 

No.  2%  . 

...  .72%  .86 

.70 

1.10 

. 

No.  10  . 

...  2.00  2.35 

2.00 

2.35 

MIXED  VEGETABLES 

Fey.,  No.  2........................... . 

. 87%  .90 

Nn  in  . 

....  4.26  4.50 

Std.,  No.  2 . 

. 52%  .77% 

..„  3.15  4.00 

PEAS 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  2s . 

1.80  1.36 

1.30 

1.60 

1.36 

1.60 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  3s . 

1.16  1.25 

1.10 

1.26 

1.20 

1.30 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  4s . 

1.07%  1.16 

1.05 

1.20 

1.16 

1.20 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  6s . 

1.02%  1.10 

1.00 

1.10 

1.20 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  2s . 

1.10  . 

1.10 

1.20 

1.20 

1.26 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  3s . 

1.00  . 

.96 

1.00 

1.00 

1.07% 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  4s . 

.95  1.02% 

.90 

.95 

.95 

1.00 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets.  6s . 

.90  .95 

.85 

.92% 

.97% 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  2s . 

.95  . 

.97% 

1.00 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  3s . 

.90  . 

.90 

.95 

.95 

1.00 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets.  4s . 

.85  .90 

.85 

.90 

.85 

.90 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  6s . 

. 

.80 

.85 

.85 

.90 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  2s . 

nominal 

nominal 

5.25 

5.50 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  3s . 

nominal 

nominal 

5.00 

5.25 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  48 . 

nominal 

nominal 

4.25 

4.50 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  6s . 

nominal 

nominal 

4.25 

4.50 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaskas,  Is . 

1.36  1.56 

1.30 

1.46 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaskas,  2s . 

1.25  . 

1.20 

1.40 

1.35 

1.46 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaskas,  3s......... 

1.10  _ 

1.10 

1.16 

1.80 

1.40 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  Is... 

1.20 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  2s... 

1.20  . 

1.05 

1.15 

1.20 

1.30 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas.  8s... 

1.00  . 

.90 

.95 

1.10 

1.20 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  4s... 

.86  ....... 

.86 

1.00 

1.10 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  6s... 

•97% 

1.00 

No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  Is. 

nominal 

nominal 

No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  2s. 

nominal 

nominal 

No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas.  3s. 

nominal 

nominal 

No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  4s. 

nominal 

nominal 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  2s _ 

.92%  1.06 

.96 

1.00 

1.00 

1.10 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  38 . 

.85  .90 

.90 

.90 

.96 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  48 . 

.82%  .85 

.85 

.85 

.96 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  5s . 

.80  .86 

.85 

.85 

.95 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  28 . 

nominal 

nominal 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  8s . 

nominal 

nominal 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  4s . 

4.25  4.40 

nominal 

.80  .85 

.85 

.80 

.90 

.62%  . 

.60 

.60 

.60 

.66 

3.26  . 

2.60 

Blackeye,  2s.  Soaked . 

.67%  .66 

.66 

— ... 

2.50  3.25 

PUMPKIN 

.65 

.65 

.65 

.70 

No.  2% . 

. 80  .90 

.76 

.80 

.86 

.92% 

.  2.80  3.16 

3.00 

2.76 

3.00 

SAUER  KRAUT 

Fancy,  No.  2 . 

. 66  . 

.67% 

.70 

.70 

.75 

No.  2%  . . 

.75  . 

.72% 

.75 

.85 

.90 

No.  10  . . . 

....  2.60  . 

2.50 

2.76 

2.65 

2.75 

SPINACH 

No.  2 . 

. 75  .80 

.65 

.80 

.90 

1.10 

No.  2% . 

. 95  1.00 

.90 

1.05 

1.16 

1.35 

No.  l67. . 

.  3.26  3.75 

3.00 

3.76 

3.36 

4.10 
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Central 
Low  High 


West  Coast 
Low  High 


CANNED  rSUlTS— Contlnood 


Eastern 
Low  High 

SUCCOTASH 


Std.  No.  2,  Gr.  Corn,  Dr.  Limas.  .86 
Std.  No.  2,  Gr.  Com,  Fr.  Limas.  .9u 
Triple,  No.  2 _  .80 

SWEET  POTATOES 

Fey.,  No.  2,  Dry  Pack . 80 

No.  2%  .  1.15 

No.  3,  Squat  Vac . . . ..........  1.00 

No.  10  .  4.00 

Fey.,  No.  2  Syrup  Pack . 87% 

No.  2%  . 1.20 

No.  10  . .  4.26 

TOMATOES 

Fancy,  No.  2 . 95 

No.  2%  .  1.25 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.,  No.  1 . 45 

No.  2  . .70 

No.  2%  . 95 

No.  10  .  3.26 

Std..  No.  1 . 40 

No.  2  . 62% 

No.  2%  .  .90 

No.  10  .  2.75 

TOMATO  PUREE 

Std.,  No.  1,  Who.  St.  1.04 . 40 

No.  10  .  3.00 

Std.,  No.  1,  Trim  1.036 . 37% 

No.  10  .  2.70 

TOMATO  JUICE 

No.  211  Cyl.  (12  oz.) . 

No.  300  (13%  oz.) . 47% 

No.  2  (18  oz.) . 65 

No.  303  Cyl.  (20  oz.) . 65 

No.  2  Cyl.  (24  oz.) . 70 

No.  3  Cyl.  (46  oz.) .  1.45 

No.  10  .  2.90 

TURNIP  GREENS 

No.  2  . 70 

No.  2%  . 96 

No.  10  .  3.40 


.86 

•Mseee 

1.10 

...... 

.90 

1.20 

. 

1.06 

4.25 

. . 

.92% 

1.30 

Solid  Pack 

1.25 

.90 

1.10 

1.00 

1.16 

1.25 

1.35 

1.26 

1.36 

3.76 

4.50 

4.00 

4.36 

.45 

.47% 

.75 

.80 

.75 

.85 

1.20 

1.00 

1.15 

i.l6 

3.50 

3.25 

3.76 

3.35 

With  puree 

.42% 

.42% 

.62% 

.62% 

.67% 

.62% 

.70 

.75 

.75 

.96 

.90 

.87% 

.90 

3.00 

2.75 

3.00 

2.75 

2.86 

.60 

.42% 

.45 

3.25 

3.00 

3.25 

3.25 

3.40 

.40 

.42% 

.62% 

2.76 

2.85 

3.00 

2.76 

3.00 

.62% 

.62% 

.70 

.80 

.70 

.70 

.72% 

1.60 

3.00 

2.70 

3.25 

2.75 

2.86 

.75 

.76 

1.05 

3.76 

3.60 

Canned  Fruits 


Eastern 


Low 

High 

PEACHES 

Y.  C..  Fct..  No.  2% _ 

Std.,  Nn.  2% . . 

Choice,  No.  10._  ..  ..  . 

.Std,  No  in . „„„„ 

Pie,  No  in . 

PEARS 

Keifer,  Std..  No.  2% . . 

1.36 

1.36 

No.  10  _ 

— 

No.  10  . . 

_ 

Bartlett,  Fancy.  No.  2 

1.66 

i.90 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

Std.,  No.  2% . . 

1.30 

1.40 

Choice.  No.  10 . 

Std.,  No.  10 . . . . 

iAl.*  XU. . . . . 

No.  10,  Water............ . 

No.  10  Pie,  S.  P . . 


PINEAPPLE  Cuban 

No.  1  Flat . .  .......  ....... 

No.  211  Cyl . . . 

No.  2  Tall . . . 

No.  2%  . . 

No.  10  in  Juice .  6.26  ....... 

No.  10  in  Syrup... . . . .  . 


PINEAPPLE  JUICE 

Buffet  . . 

No.  211 . . . 

No.  2  . . 

No.  2%  _ 

46  oz . 

No.  10  . . . 


Central 

West  Coast 

Low  High 

Low 

High 

1.36 

1.30 

1.40 

1.17% 

1.20 

6.00 

6.10 

4.90 

5.00 

4.16 

4.25 

3.76 

4.25 

3.25 

3.40 

i"85 

1.90 

1.60 

1.76 

1.47% 

1.55 

6.16 

6.26 

5.60 

6.80 

6.00 

3.50 

3.60 

4.00 

F.  0.  B.  Honolulu 

Mexican 

Crushed  Sliced 

.80 

.80 

.86 

. . 

.80  _ _ 

1.30 

1.42% 

1.60 

1.70 

4.26  _ 

6.36 

6.60 

4.26  _ 

6.76 

6.00 

F.  O.  B.  Honolulu 

.47% 

.80  ....... 

.67% 

.95 

1.37% 

2.06  . 

2.17% 

4.26  . 

4.60 

RASPBERRIES 


Black,  Water,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . .  . 

Red,  Water,  No.  2 .  1.46 

No.  10  . .  7.60 

Black,  Syrup,  No.  2 .  1.80 

Red.  Syrup.  No.  2 .  1.70 


....... 

1.60  1.70 

7.60  . 

-  1.66 

1.66 

.  . . 

-  1.66 

6.60  _ 

1.76 

2.00  2.17% 

APPLES 

2.76 

2.90 

3.00 

Canned  Fish 

No.  10,'  standard  heavy  pack.... 
No.  10,  fancy  heavy  pack . 

2.90 

3.50 

3.00 

3.75 

3.25 

3.35 

LOBSTER 

APPLE  SAUCE 

Flats.  1  lb . 

No.  2  Fancy . 

.80 

3.75 

.65 

2.86 

.75 

3.25 

%  lb _ _ _ 

...;  2.60  . 

No.  2  Std . 

•Mrt  10  . 

.72% 

3.00 

%  lb.  .................................. 

....  nominal 

APRICOTS 

OYSTERS 

Std.,  4  oz. . 

Southern 

Northwest  Selects 

6  oz . 

i.io 

1.20 

No.  2%,  Fancy . 

2.10 

2.20 

1.16  1.20 

No.  2%,  Choice . 

1.90 

2.05 

1.50 

1.65 

No.  2%  Std . 

1.60 

7.36 

6.50 

1.70 

Selects.  6  oz. . 

2.30  . 

No.  10  Fancy . 

6.90 

No.  io.  Std . 

5.90 

6.00 

SALMON 

BLACKBERRIES 

Std.,  No.  2 . 

1.10 

1.16 

Red  Alaskas,  Tall,  No.  1 

Flat.  No.  % . 

Cohoes.  Tall,  No.  1 . 

2.70 

1.66 

2.00 

2.90 

1.76 

2.10 

No.  3  . 

Flat.  No.  1 . 

No.  10,  water . 

6.00 

No.  %  . 

Pink,  Tall,  No.  1 . . 

1.60 

.96 

2.'00 

1.45 

1.90 

i.65 

2.10 

1.60 

2.00 

BLUEBERRIES 

No.  2  . 

No.  10  . 

CHERRIES 

Red  Sour  Pitted,  No.  2 . 

Red  Sour  Pitted.  No.  10 . 

R.  A.  Fey.,  No.  2% . 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

1.60  1.60 
nominal 

1.60 

1.60 

Flat,  No.  % _ 

Sockeye,  Flat,  No.  1 . 

No.  %  . 

Chums,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

******* 

.90 

5.25 

1.06 

.90 

4.60 

1.00 

4.90 

1.35 

5.00 

2.30 

2.16 

2.00 

7.86 

7.26 

6.85 

2.20 

1.40 

6.25 
2.30 

2.25 
2.00 
8.00 
7.60 
7.00 

2.30 

SHRIMP 

Southern 

1  s>n 

Std.,  No.  2% . 

1.30  1.36 

1.2fi 

...... 

1.36  1.46 

1-30 

Choice,  No.  10 . 

Std..  No.  10 _ 

SARDINES  (Domestic)  Per 

%  Oil.  Key . 

%  Oil,  Keyless . 

%  Oil.  Tomato.  Carton . 

Case 

nominal 

FRUITS  FOR  SALAD 

Fey.,  No.  2% . . 

••••Me 

No.  10  . 

GRAPEFRUIT  SECTIONS 

Florida 

Texas 

7.60 

7.76 

%  Oil,  Key  Carton . 

%  Mustard,  Keyless . 

Calif.  Oval  No.  1,  24’s . 

nominal 

z::  — 

‘s'lo 

3.40 

No.  2  . 

No.  6  . 

.  .75 

.  2.10 

.85 

2.25 

.80 

2.25 

1.00 

TUNA  FISH.  Per  Case 

GRAPEFRUIT  JUICE 

Nn  !> 

.55 

.60 

.55 

.60 

Fey.,  Yel.,  Is,  24’s . . 

Fey.,  Yel.,  Is,  48’8 . . 

11.00 

6.00 

4.00 

10.00 

6.26 

12.00 

6.76 

4.40 

10.60 

6.50 

No.  3  Cyl.  (46  oz.) . 

.  1.27% 

;  1.32% 

1.20 

%s  . . 

GOOSEBERRIES 

Std..  No.  2 . 

1.26 

1.36 

%s 

No.  10  . . 

6.76 

6.00 

. . . . 

. 
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NEW  WAY 

LABELERS  and  CASERS 

NEW  WAY  EQUIPMENT  IS  PRECISION  BUILT 

NLW  WAY  LABELERS  are  FAST  .  .  .  DURABLE  .  .  . 
ECONOMICAL.  Speedy  resetting  over  a  wide  range  of  cans. 

NCW  WAY  CASERS  to  fit  EVERY  canner’s  requirements  for 
size  and  speed  .  .  .  new  internal  construction  insures  free 

flow  of  cans  and  uninterrupted  operation. 

HEW-WAY  CANNING  MACHINES  CO. 

HANOVER,  PENNSYLVANIA 


FOR  TOMATO  PICKING 


HAND 

MADE 

or 

MACHINE 

MADE 


FIVE 

TYPES 

at 

REASONABLE 

PRICES 


RIVERSIDE  MANUFACTURING  CO..  Murfreesboro.  N.  C. 


LABELS 

ORIGINnL,nRTISTIC  IN  ^ 
COLOR  8i  DESIGN 


INC. 

BALTimORE 
mo. 


^elii/eru 


HAMILTON 

Steam  Jacketed 

KETTLES 


— all  styles,  any  size — made  in  Stain¬ 
less  Steel,  Pure  N  ickel.  Monel  Meial, 
Copper. 

Nationally  known  for  their  quality 
of  materials,  construction  and  per¬ 
formance.  Built  by  an  oraanization 
that  has  made  kettles  for  more  than 
66  years. 

Let  us  quote  and  send  you  bulletin 
of  size  and  type  kettle  and  kind  of 
metal  you  are  interested  in. 

Hamilton  Kettle  Works  Company 

HAMILTON,  OHIO 


"SEEDS  which  SUCCEED" 

Quality  Seeds  are  your  first  step  toward 
Grade  A  Packs.  Buy  Landreths’  Seeds 
with  absolute  confidence. 

Ask  for  our  Prices. 

D.  LANDRETH  SEED  CO.,  BRISTOL,  pa. 


To  assist  you — 

Readers  will  find  the  Where  to  Buy 
Section  helpful  in  locating  firms  to 
supply  specific  needs. 

Consult  these  advertisers. 


DISTRIBUTORS  ACTIVITY 


By  “OBSERVER  ” 


Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 


BIDDLE  CONTEMPT  HEARING 

Counsel  for  the  Biddle  Purchasing  Co. 
really  “shot  the  works”  here  this  week 
in  a  voluminous  brief  filed  with  the  U.  S. 
Circuit  Court  in  opposing  a  motion  by 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  to  have 
the  Biddle  Company  held  in  contempt 
for  alleged  failure  to  conform  to  the 
provisions  of  the  cease  and  desist  order 
issued  by  the  Commission  in  enforcing 
the  provisions  of  the  Robinson-Patman 
Act. 

Contending  that  the  Commission  is 
“persecuting”  his  client,  Gilbert  H.  Mon¬ 
tague,  Biddle  counsel,  asked  the  Circuit 
Court  not  to  name  the  F.  T.  C.  as  a 
special  master  if  the  court  should  grant 
a  Government  motion  compelling  Biddle 
to  show  cause  why  the  company  should 
not  be  held  in  contempt  for  alleged  vio¬ 
lation  of  a  consent  decree  involving 
brokerage. 

“I  urge  that  this  court  dismiss  the  mo¬ 
tion,”  Mr.  Montague  said,  “but  if  you 
must  appoint  a  special  master,  at  least 
name  one  who  is  unbiased.  It  would 
be  like  sending  a  German  refugee  back 
to  Hitler  to  name  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  to  determine  whether  the 
Biddle  Purchasing  Co.  has  been  violat¬ 
ing  any  decree  of  the  court.” 

A  “tie”  between  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  and  the  National  Food 
Brokers’  Association  was  also  charged 
by  Mr.  Montague,  who  declared  that  the 
brokers’  association  in  the  past  has 
“boasted  of  its  contacts  with  the 
commission.” 

He  singled  out  Joseph  J.  Smith,  Jr., 
special  attorney  for  the  Commission,  who 
appeared  for  the  F.  T.  C.  in  this  week’s 
hearing,  for  attention,  declaring:  “This 
man’s  father  and  brother  are  members 
of  the  National  Food  Brokers’  Associa¬ 
tion,  which  has  been  hounding  the 
Biddle  Company.  I  dislike  to  bring  these 
things  out,  but  the  specious  grounds 
upon  which  we  have  been  called  into 
court  to  answer  for  infractions  of  a  con¬ 
sent  decree  which  we  have  not  violated 
compel  me  to  speak.” 

The  Biddle  Company’s  brief  quoted  at 
length  from  the  minutes  of  the  annual 
conventions  of  the  National  Food  Brok¬ 
ers’  Association  to  bear  out  its  conten¬ 
tion  that  the  food  brokers  had  worked 
closely  with  the  F.  T.  C.  and  had  sought 
to  initiate  complaints  of  violation  of  the 
Robinson-Patman  Act  aimed  at  putting 
the  Biddle  Company  out  of  business. 

The  Biddle  brief  also  paid  its  respects 
to  the  American  Institute  of  Food  Dis¬ 
tribution  which  Mr.  Montague  said, 
through  “leaks”  from  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  was  apparently  placed  in 
possession  of  information  regarding  the 


Biddle  proceedings  in  advance  of  regular 
releases,  such  information  being  dis¬ 
tributed  by  the  Institute  among  food 
brokers  and  others. 

Mr.  Montague  also  quoted  at  length 
from  a  report  of  a  committee  named  by 
United  States  Attorney  General  Murphy 
to  investigate  the  need  for  procedural 
reform  in  the  field  of  administrative  law, 
particularly  those  parts  of  the  report 
which  were  critical  of  trial  examiners  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 

F.  T.  C.  AIRS  CHARGES— Counsel 
for  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  in 
replying  to  Mr.  Montague’s  arguments 
that  the  Government  had  no  valid 
grounds  upon  which  to  seek  a  contempt 
of  court  ruling,  declared  that  he  would 
not  take  the  court’s  time  to  answer  the 
“personal  attacks  which  have  been  made 
upon  me  here.” 

In  the  motion  filed  by  Mr.  Smith  the 
Government  charged  that  Biddle,  in  vio¬ 
lation  of  a  decree  filed  with  the  court 
on  May  9,  1938,  had  completed  several 
transactions  in  the  grocery  field  in  which 
it  had  received  price  consideration  “in 
lieu  of  brokerage.” 

Specifically,  the  Government  brief 
mentioned  purchases  made  by  the  Biddle 
organization  from  the  Booth  Fisheries 
Sardine  Co.  of  Eastport,  Maine,  in  which 
it  was  charged  it  was  given  a  price  of 
$3.10  a  case  which  “reflected  a  discount 
or  allowance  in  lieu  of  brokerage  of  15 
cents  a  case,  or  approximately  5  per  cent 
from  the  seller’s  price  of  $3.25,  then 
current.” 

Justice  Thomas  W.  Swan,  who  pre¬ 
sided  at  the  hearing,  reserved  decision 
on  the  Government’s  motion  to  hold  the 
Biddle  Company  in  contempt. 

THE  FOOD  STAMP  PLAN 

With  the  food  stamp  plan  program  for 
distributing  surplus  agricultural  com¬ 
modities  through  regular  trade  channels 
further  expanded  to  take  in  all  of  New 
York  City  recently,  interest  in  the 
rapid  development  of  this  campaign  is 
widespread. 

A  review  of  the  development  of  this 
program  featured  the  annual  report  of 
Milo  Perkins,  Administrator  of  the  Sur¬ 
plus  Marketing  Administration,  submit¬ 
ted  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  last 
month.  In  this  report,  Mr.  Perkins  de¬ 
clared  that  the  steadily  expanding  do¬ 
mestic  markets  for  farm  products,  stim¬ 
ulated  materially  by  the  food  stamp  plan, 
have  compensated  in  part  for  lost  foreign 
outlets  for  American  farm  products. 

The  report  emphasized  the  importance 
of  under-developed  domestic  markets, 
notably  among  low-income  consumer 
groups.  “It  has  become  increasingly 


clear,”  Mr.  Perkins  commented,  “that 
under  present  world  conditions  untapped 
markets  here  in  the  United  States  offer 
the  best  chance  to  hold  adequate  out¬ 
lets  for  our  farm  production.  The  un¬ 
satisfied  wants  of  millions  of  our  citizens 
offer  a  challenge  and  an  opportunity  to 
increase  domestic  distribution.” 

The  report  reviews  the  first  year  of 
operation  of  the  food  stamp  plan,  which 
by  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  1940  had 
been  expanded  to  include  83  areas  and 
serve  nearly  1,500,000  persons.  Further 
expansion  planned  for  the  current  fiscal 
year,  the  report  stated,  would  make  it 
possible  for  the  program  to  reach  be¬ 
tween  4,000,000  and  5,000,000  persons 
this  year. 

The  report  contended  that  millions  of 
families  are  living  on  incomes  which 
leave  only  about  5  cents  per  meal  per 
person.  “If  all  families  earning  less 
than  $100  a  month  could  bring  their  in¬ 
comes  up  to  that  level,”  Mr.  Perkins  con¬ 
cluded,  “the  national  expenditure  for 
food  alone  would  increase  by  about 
$2,000,000,000  a  year,  about  half  of  which 
would  go  back  to  the  farmer,  thus  rais¬ 
ing  the  price  level  for  his  entire  pro¬ 
duction.” 

INDUSTRY  MOTION  PICTURES 

Two  motion  pictures  produced  under 
sponsorship  of  the  California  Packing 
Corporation,  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  one 
dealing  with  the  catching  and  packing 
of  tuna  and  the  other  with  pineapple, 
were  shown  at  a  recent  dinner  meeting 
of  the  Financial  Statisticians  of  San 
Francisco. 

IMPORTING  FIRM  ELECTS 

Arthur  H.  Hoffman  was  elected  Presi¬ 
dent  and  Treasurer  of  Strohmeyer  & 
Arpe  Company,  New  York  Importers  of 
olive  oil  and  food  products,  at  their 
annual  meeting  held  last  week.  Other 
officers  are  Walter  A.  Benz,  Vice- 
President  and  Secretary,  and  Alfred  F. 
Drucklieb,  Assistant  Secretary. 

THE  USE  OF  BENZOATE  OF  SODA 

A  resume  of  Federal  and  State  laws 
bearing  on  the  use  of  Benzoate  of  Soda 
in  food  products  has  been  prepared  by 
the  Seydel  Chemical  Co.,  Jersey  City, 
New  Jersey,  and  is  made  available  for 
the  asking. 

MEXICANS  GET  FISHING  BOATS 

Sale  of  ten  Pacific  Coast  fishing  boats 
has  been  made  to  Mexican  interests 
operating  in  the  Gulf  of  California.  The 
Mexican  Government  is  refusing  to 
renew  licenses  of  Japanese  fishermen  in 
an  effort  to  break  the  domination  of 
Mexico’s  West  Coast  fishing  by  Orientals. 
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WANTED  and  FOR  SALE 


YOUR  OPPORTUNITY 


In  the  numerous  changes  being  made  in  the  canning  factories 
tlnoughout  the  country  there  is  probably  just  the  machine, 
supply  or  entire  factory,  that  you  want.  Now’s  the  time  to 
pick  up  needed  used  machinery  at  a  price,  or  turn  idle  holdings 
into  cash.  Make  your  offer  or  list  your  needs  on  this  page  to 
accomplish  your  objective  quickly  at  very  little  cost.  The  rates — 
straight  reading,  no  display:  One  to  three  times,  per  line  40 
cents,  four  or  more  times,  per  line  30  cents,  minimum  charge 
per  ad,  $1.00.  Count  eight  average  words  to  the  line.  Count 
initials,  numbers,  etc.,  as  words:  Short  line  counts  as  full  line. 
Use  a  box  number  instead  of  your  name  if  you  like.  The 
Canning  Trade,  20  S.  Gay  Street,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 


FOR  SALE— MACHINERY 


CONSOLIDATED  OFFERS:  Copper  and  Aluminum  Cooking 
Kettles;  Retorts;  Can  and  Bottle  Labelers;  Glass  Lined  Tanks; 
I’umps;  Vacuum  Pans,  etc.  A-1  condition.  Quick  delivery.  We 
buy  and  sell  from  a  single  item  to  a  complete  plant.  Consolidated 
Products  Co.,  Inc.,  18-20  Park  Row,  New  York  City. 


FOR  SALE — Berlin-Chapman  Cooker  and  Cooler  in  excellent 
condition.  Length  of  Cooker  20  ft.  4  in.  Length  of  Cooler  6  ft. 
Holding  capacity  approximately  1,500  No.  2  cans.  Eastern  Shore 
Canning  Company,  Inc.,  Machipongo,  Va. 


CANNERS  ATTENTION — Bargains!  Bargains!  Bargains! 
We  recently  purchased  approximately  15  carloads  of  canning 
machinery  taken  from  three  well  equipped  general  line  plants 
and  offer  this  equipment  at  bargain  prices.  Write  or  wire  us 
regarding  your  requirements.  A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc., 
Baltimore,  Maryland. 


FOR  SALE — 1  Rotary  Vacuum  Filling  Machine  for  catsup 
bottles,  24  filling  heads,  manufactured  by  the  Karl  Kiefer 
Machine  Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Guaranteed  in  perfect  A-1 
condition;  purchased  new  in  1937  and  only  used  four  seasons. 
Wonderful  buy  for  party  needing  catsup  filler.  Three  1,000- 
gallon  Catsup  Cooking  Wood  Tanks,  complete  with  Sprague 
Double  Flash  Coils,  and  2  Armstrong  Steam  Traps  to  each  Tank, 
A-1  condition.  Filling  Machine  and  Tanks  can  be  seen  at  our 
factory.  Kirgan’s  Arcadia  Farms,  Curtice,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE — Two  late-type  Morral  Corn  Cutters  (cream 
styl  ),  with  rotary  scraper  head,  good-as-new-condition.  Also 
ten  -lorral  Corn  Cutters  (cream  style),  fair  condition.  Prices 
righ  Address  Box  A-2490,  The  Canning  Trade. 


r  R  SALE — Four  No.  2  Townsend  Bean  Cutters;  one  No.  1 
To'  send  Cutter;  six  medium  Bean  Snippers;  eight  No.  2 
Pn  aders.  For  additional  information  please  write  Comstock 
Ca:  ng  Corporation,  Newark,  New  York. 


I  il  SALE — 5  standard  size  Retorts  equipped  with  Tagliabue 
Co:  oilers;  1  Hawkins  Hoist;  6  Tuc  Huskers;  1  Box  Stitcher; 
1  6  icket  Merrell  Soule  Cooker  Filler  either  No.  1  or  No.  2  cans; 
1  1  lin  Chapman  Double  batch  mixer;  1  Cincinnati  Time  Re- 
coi  g  Time  Clock,  100  card  panel;  2  Fairbanks  Morse  Sanitary 
Co  Pumps  equipped  with  2"  adaptors;  1  motor -driven  York 
Ic>  achine  complete  with  coils.  All  machinery  in  good  condi- 
tici  The  Roxanna  Canning  Company,  Waynesville,  Ohio. 
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FOR  SALE — One  Langsenkamp  Model  A  Stainless  Steel 
Tomato  Juice  Extractor  and  two  1,000  gallon  Pfaudler  glass- 
lined  Pulp  Tanks  with  copper  coil,  all  comparatively  new  and 
in  excellent  condition.  Address  Fremont  Canning  Company, 
Fremont,  Michigan. 


WANTED  —  MACHINERY 


WANTED  FOR  USER — Retorts,  Stainless  Steel,  Monel,  Cop¬ 
per  or  Aluminum  Kettle  and  Vacuum  Pan;  Labeling  Machine; 
Filter  Press.  No  dealers.  Box  A-2389,  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED — Motor-driven  TUC  Huskers  and  TUC  Cutters. 
Give  serial  numbers  and  state  lowest  cash  price.  Address  Box 
A-2488,  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE— FACTORIES 


FOR  SALE — Real  Estate,  Brick  Warehouse,  and  canning 
factory  fully  equipped  for  packing  tomatoes,  puree,  and  meat 
products.  Write  Tennessee  Food  Products  Co.,  Brownsville, 
Tenn.,  or  Ned  M.  French,  165  Reese  St.,  Memphis,  Tenn. 


FOR  RENT— FACTORIES 


FOR  RENT — Pennsylvania  Tomato  and  Corn  Cannery  com¬ 
plete  in  every  respect  and  ready  for  immediate  operation. 
Soft  water,  good  buildings  and  equipment.  Well  located.  Write 
Box  A-2477,  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE  — SEED 


FOR  SALE — 346  Bu.  Thomas  Laxton;  336  Bu.  Climax; 
246  Bu.  Chief;  66  Bu.  Pride;  20  Bu.  Famous;  5  Bu.  Wisconsin 
Early  Sweet  Pea  seed.  Prices  and  germinations  will  be  furnished 
on  request.  Geneva  Preserving  Company,  Geneva,  New  York. 


WANTED  — CANNED  FOODS 


WANTED — Salvaged  Canned  Foods.  Will  pay  cash  for  rusty, 
buckled  or  close  outs  of  all  kinds  of  canned  foods  in  any  quantity. 
Address  Box  A-2420,  The  Canning  Trade. 


HELP  WANTED 


WANTED — Experienced  superintendent  to  supervise  modem 
cannery  packing  a  line  of  staple  vegetables  such  as  tomatoes, 
peas,  stringless  beans,  tomato  paste  and  specialties.  Applicant 
must  have  technical  knowledge,  as  well  as  practical  experience. 
State  all  particulars.  Address  Box  A-2462,  The  Canning  Trade. 


For  speed,  neatness  and  trouble  free  operation 

KYLER  LABELERS  and  BOXERS 

'•’•They  have  everything  with  half  the  parts” 

WESTMINSTER  MACHINE  WORKS 
Westminster,  Maryland 
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Smile  Awhile 

There  is  a  saving  grace  in  a  sense  of  humor 

Contributions  Welcomed 


TRY  TO  DO  IT 

Scout  Master — Now,  suppose  you  found  yourself 
suddenly  in  flames,  what  would  you  do? 

Scout — Keep  cool,  sir. 

LOYALTY 

Mr.  Smith — So  you  got  a  scare  when  you  heard  the 
burglar  downstairs? 

Mr.  Jones — A  scare!  Why,  I  could  hear  my  false 
teeth  chattering  in  the  glass  of  water. 

DON’T  COME  THAT  WAY 

Customer — I’d  like  to  see  some  good  second-hand 
cars. 

Salesman — So  would  I. 

RIGHTO 

“If  I  cut  a  beefsteak  in  two,”  asked  the  teacher, 
“then  cut  the  halves  in  two,  what  do  I  get  ?” 

“Quarters,”  answered  the  boy. 

“Good.  And  then  again?” 

“Eighths.” 

“Correct.  Again  ?” 

“Sikteenths.” 

“Exactly.  And  then — ?” 

“Thirty-seconds.” 

“And  once  more?” 

“Hamburger!”  cried  the  little  boy,  impatiently. 

LITTLE  HOPE 

Sandy — Say,  man,  when  is  Annie  McTavish  goin’  to 
let  you  marry  her? 

Andy — It’s  very  uncertain,  man.  Some  fool  gave  her 
a  big  box  o  letter  paper  with  her  name  printed  on  it. 
She  won’t  get  married  till  it’s  all  used  up,  an’  she  writes 
very  few  letters  on  account  of  the  postage. 

THE  DIFFERENCE 

A  colored  gent  took  out  a  marriage  license.  A  few 
days  later  he  asked  the  clerk  to  substitute  another 
woman’s  name  for  the  one  on  the  license,  as  he  had 
changed  his  mind.  He  was  told  it  would  cost  him 
another  dollar  and  a  half. 

“You  mean  I  got  to  get  a  new  license?” 

“Yes,”  replied  the  clerk. 

The  applicant  replied  with  an  air  of  determination: 
“Never  mind,  boss,  this  ol’  one  will  do.  Dar  ain’t  no 
dollah  an’  a  half  difference  ’tween  dem  two,  nohow.” 

“Some  day,”  said  the  high-browed  young  man,  “I 
expect  to  have  the  world  at  my  feet.” 

“What  have  you  been  doing  all  this  time,”  snarled 
the  cynic,  “walking  on  your  hands?” 


Where  To  Buy 

—the  Machinenr  and  SuppUes  you  need  and  the  leading  housei  tha' 
supply  them.  Consult  the  advertisements  lor  details. 

ADHESIVES 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

BASKETS  (Wood).  Picking 

Riverside  Manufacturing  Co.,  Murfreesboro,  N.  C. 

BOOKS,  on  canning,  formulae,  etc. 

The  Canning  Trade,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BOXES,  Corrugated  or  Solid  Fibre 

Eastern  Box  Company,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CAN  MAKING  MACHINERY 

Cameron  Can  Machinery  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

CANNERY  SUPPLIES 
Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CANNING  MACHINERY  AND  EQUIPMENT 
Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Ck).,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Hamilton  Kettle  Works  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

LaPorte  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co.,  LaPorte,  Ind. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio 

New-Way  Canning  Machines  Co.,  Hanover,  Pa. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

United  Company,  Westminster,  Md. 

Westminster  Machine  Works,  Westminster,  Md. 

CANS 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City 
Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City 
Crown  Can  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Heekin  Can  Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
National  Can  Corp.,  New  York  City 

CAN  SEALING  COMPOUND 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

INSURANCE 

Lansing  B.  Warner,  Inc.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

LABELS 

Gamse  Lithographing  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

R.  J.  Kittredge  &  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Bedford,  Va. 

Simpson  &  Doeller  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEA  HULLERS  AND  VINERS 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Frank  Hamachek  Machine  Co.,  Kewaimee,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio 

SALT 

Scientific  Tablet  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

SALT  DISPENSERS 

Scientific  Tablet  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

SEED 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Coim. 

Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Northrup,  King  &  Company,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

SEED  TREATMENT 
Bayer-Semesan  Co.,  Wilmington,  Del. 

SUGAR 

Com  Products  Sales  Co.,  New  York  City 
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^  ^Artistic 

.  I^LS 


Plain, 

Varnished, 

Embossed. 

THE 

Simpson  &  Doeller 

CO. 

PALTIMORE.MD. 


AYARS  IVEACHINE  CO.,  Salem,  New  Jersey 


Hcis  no  air  vent  stems  to  damage  fruit.  Designed  for  high 
speed.  Belt  drive  or  direct  connected.  Fills  cJasolutely 
accurate.  No  Can  No  Fill.  Rapid  Valve.  Built  in  three 
sizes;  Eight  Valve,  Twelve  Valve  and  Sixteen  Valve. 


Prices  on  request. 


TOMATO  and  CITRUS 

JUICE  FILLER 

Used  by  leading  Manufacturers 
for  filling  Tomato  and  Citrus 
Juice,  also 


4^04  jyiUUu^ 

Tomato  Pulp  and  Puree,  Clear  Soups  etc. 


4^0^  i4fflUfl44U^ 

Fruits,  String  Beans,  Beets,  etc. 


A.  K.  ROBINS  &  CO.,  INC 

BALTIMORE,  MARYLAND 


Manufacturet^  of  a  General  Line  of  Canning  Machinery, 


the  canning  trade  •  March  10,  1941 


They^ve  Drafted 


i  to  Stock  the  Pantry  of  the  World! 


has  been  called  in  the  first  moments 


so  loudly  at  your  door.  ''Must"  orders  are  out  for 


MEALS  .  .  at  home  and  abroad  .  .  afield  and  afloat! 


if  Traditionally  .  .  when  emergencies  arise  .  .  food 


packers  who  have  signed  "NATIONAL"  for  Can  Supply 


and  Service,  are  equipped  to  turn  oncoming  crops  into 


finished  packs.. straight  thru  the  season,  if  'NATIONAL' 


adds  a  Service  experience  of  over  thirty  years  to  quality 


Cans  .  .  dependably  delivered.  "NATIONAL"  makes 


Arm  YourseU  .  .  Go  '^'^NATIONAL 


NATIONiltL  CAN  CORPORATION 


‘  EXECUTIVE  OFFICES  *  110  EAST  42nd  STREET  .  NEW  YORI^  CITY 

Wjd  Planw  •  NIBW  YORK  CITY  -  BALTIMORE  •  MASRETH,  N  Y  -  CHICAG^^  Bo'fTtHI  •  DETROIT '  -  m^HTON,  OHIO 


